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fates, 
EDMUND BURKE. 
Somé years since inquiries were made in “ N. & 
Q” about Edmund Burke and his relations, which, 


I regret to say, have not been answered. We 
have memoirs of Burke out of number, and yet 
of facts relating to his early life, and to his family, 
there are not half a dozen that will bear the test 
ofexamination. Incredible as it may appear, we 
know not when or where he was born, where bap- 
tized, or where married. Some of his biographers 
tell us that he was born in the county of Cork; 
others in the city of Dublin. Some lead us to 
infer that he was married at Bath; others at 
Marylebone: but search has been made through 
the registers of both, without success. We know 
little more of his father —ncither where or when 
he was born, or baptized. We are told indeed 
that he was married at Mallow “about 1725 or 
1726”; but the “about” is proof that the bio- 
gtaphers know nothing. 

My attention has been again directed to this 
subject by reading in a privately printed work, 
written by a distinguished Irishman, the late 
General Sir G. Cockburn, that Burke was born in 
the county of Cork. This agrees with a circum- 
stantial memoir published in the Evening Post in 
1770, and written probably by one of the Burkes 
certainly by some one intimately ucquainted 
with Edmund} and Sir James Prior admits that 


| Edmund Burke passed some years at Castle Town 

| Roche, had always a partiality for the place, and 

| that while at college he wrote a poem on the 
Blackwater, which runs near the spot. Yet Sir 
James says, undoubtingly, that he was born in 
Dublin on the Ist of Jan. (O. 8.) 1730. This, in 
respect to place, seems borne out by the register 
of Trin. Coll., where he is described as “ natus 
Dublin.” But is that conclusive? I think not, 
for the point was of little importance, and may 
have been assumed consequent on the father’s re- 
sidence at the time of entry. The assertion as to 
the precise date is followed in the last edition of 
Prior's Life by an acknowledgment that some per- 
sons are of opinion from the entry in the matricu- 
lation books, that he was born in 1728. It is cer- 
tainly difficult to reconcile the entry “1743, annum 
agens 16,” the monumental inscription “died on the 
9th of July, 1797, aged 68 years,” the fact that he 
was entered of the Middle Temple, London, on 
the 23rd of April, 1747, with his asserted birth in 
1730. But the acknowledgment that “some per- 
sons ” are of a different opinion again shows that we 
have no proof. Yet Edmund Burke could not have 
been born much earlier, if other statements by Sir 
James be correct; for the father married, he says, 
“about the year 1725 or 1726;” and Garret, we 
know, was an elder brother, and Juliana an elder 
sister, and it is possible that some one or more of 
the ten or eleven children who, we are told, “ died 

| young,” may have been born before Edmund. 

| Are there not registers at Mallow, Protestant and 
Catholic? There certainly are at Castle Town 
Roche, for the following is given by Sir James as 
an extract from “ the church registers :"” — 

“ Juliana, daughter of Richard and Mary Burke, bap- 
tized, 1728. Godfather, Edward Fitton. Godmothers, 
Mary Dunworth, Mary Nayler.” 

This is apparently a literal’ transcript; yet is 
it not strange that there should be no record of 
either month, or the day of the month? And is 
it not more strange that this daughter, brought 
up a Catholic, and all her life a Catholic, was bap- 
tized at the Protestant church, and is the only one 
of fourteen or fifteen children who, so far as ap- 
pears, was baptized at all ? 

All indeed that I can collect from the biogra- 
phers, and this is open to serious objection, is that 
Edmund had a great-grandfather, who resided at 
Castle Town Roche, near Mallow, in the county 
of Cork, — incidentally that he had a grandfather, 
who also resided at Castle Town,—and that his 
father was “a Protestant, educated for an attor- 
ney.” In the earlier edition, Sir James said that 
the father resided “ for some time” in Limerick, 
whence he removed to Dublin. “Some time,” 
however, is omitted in the last edition ; the truth 
being that Sir James merely followed Dr. Bisset, 
and that there is not, so far as I can discover, a 
tittle of evidence to show that Burke's father 
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ever set foot in Limerick. That he never prac- 
tised there as an attorney, as might be inferred, is 
certain from Burke's letter to Shackleton in 1766 
—‘ My father never did practice in the country, 
but always in the superior courts.” ‘The only 
trace of the father before he settled in Dublin is 
in the neighbourhood of Castle Town Roche : he 


there became attached, we are told, to “a juve- | 


nile acquaintance,” Miss Nagle, who resided in 
that neighbourhood ; he married her at Mallow ; 


his daughter Juliana was there baptized, and there , 


Edmund passed some years of his early life. 

If Burke's shadowy grandfather, or great-grand- 
father could be shown to have had more sons than 
one, it might explain the relationship of the many 
Burkes we meet with among}Burke’s intimates in 
London — with the well-known William — with 


Burke of Serjeant’s Inn, with Burke of the Tem- | 
ple, and others. Another of the family has just | 


made his appearance in the autobiography of Mrs. 
Delany. Dr. Delany's settlement on his first 
wife had been drawn by Mr. Burke, a London 
lawyer. The original settlement had been de- 
stroyed, and it became necessary to procure 
secondary evidence of its contents; but Mr. 
Burke was at the time in Jamaica, and died 
in 1752 on his voyage home. It then appeared 
that this Burke had been tenant to Ward the 
bookseller, who had seized for rent all Mr. Burke's 
effects, and in consequence Dr. Delany employed 


“Mr. Burke of Serjeant’s Inn,” relation of Mr. | 


Burke of Jamaica. 

Is there no one in Castle Town, or Mallow, 
or Dublin sufficiently interested in this subject 
to give us the benefit of a little local research 
among the registers, Protestant and Catholic ? 
Unfortunately the surname is very common, and 
I cannot discover the Christian name of either his 
grandfather or great-grandfather, or of his grand- 
mothers, or of any one of the “ten or eleven” 
brothers or sisters, or where any of these peo- 
ple were born or baptized, married or buried. 

The mysteries and perplexities which beset the 
inquirer into the private life of Edmund Burke 
would form by far too wide a subject even for a 
double number of “ N. & Q.” These specimens, 
however, arising upon the very threshold of our 
biographies are curious, and may perhaps tempt 
some who have leisure and opportunities to fur- 
ther investigation. E. B. S. 


THE SONNETS OF SHAKSPERE. 


No one of the separate works of our renowned 
Shak«pere was doomed to experience so small a 
share of popular favor as the volume of Sonnets. 

Of Venus and Adonis, first published in 1593, 
he lived to witness five editions; of Lucrece, first 
published in 1594, he lived to witness four edi- 
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| tions; and of some of the undisputed plays which 
| came out in his life-time there were two or more 


editions in the same year! Now, of Shake-speares 
Sonnets, as first published in 1609, there was no 
passable edition till 1710—no exact re-impres- 
sion till 1766. A separate re-impression is even 
at this time a DESIDERATUM. 

An examination of the earlier writers on Shak- 
spere — with the reservation of Francis Meres— 
is productive of the same evidence as the biblio- 
graphic circumstances. 

Fuller, the often-quoted recorder of facts and 
| fancies, adverts to his tragedies, comedies, poems, 
and wit-combats, without specifying any one of his 
works. Philips calls him “ the glory of the Eng. 
lish stage,” and commends the style of “his Venus 
and Adonis, his Rape of Lucrece and other vari- 
ous poems.” By various poems he must mean the 
collection of 1640. Langbaine, who gives a some- 
what extended account of his plays, and even of 
| the spurious plays, assures us that he also wrote 
“two small poems, viz. Venus and Adonis — and 
the Rape of Lucrece.” He omits the sonnets, but 
states the precise number of these contained in the 
| Delia of Samuel Daniel! 
| Fuller died in 1661 ; Philips sent forth his cri- 
ticism in 1675; and Langbaine, in 1691. As the 
latter date almost carries us on to the interminable 
series of the avowed editors’ of our dramatist, the 
information which they afford must be the next 
point of inquiry. 

In 1709 Rowe became the editor of our drama- 
tist. He ascribes to him “ Venus and Adonis and 
Tarquin and Lucrece, in stanzas,” as printed ina 
late collection of poems! In 1725, to Rowe sue- 
ceeded Pope. He notices the poems “ dedicated 
to his noble patron the earl of Southampton.” In 
1733 came forth Theobald. He announces 4 
“ correct edition of all the poems.” In the edi- 
tions of Hanmer in 1744, of Warburton in 1747, 
and Johnson in 1765, we have not one word on 
the poems. 

In 1766 Steevens edited Twenty of the plays of 
Shakespeare, being the whole number printed 
quarto; and therewith we find, what no one would 
expect to find, Shake-speares Sonnets. The edi- 
tion of 1765, with the notes of Johnson and 
Steevens, was reprinted in 1773 and in 1778. 
In 1780 Malone added to the latter edition 4 
Supplement, which contains the spurious plays and 
the genuine poems, with numerous notes. 

We now approach the period at which the 
sonnets emerge from a state of comparative ob- 
security, and become the objects of earnest i- 
quiry and discussion. 

The principal writers in this controversy, % 
far as my recollection extends, are Edmond Ma 
| lone — 1780; George Chalmers — 1797; Nathan 

Drake — 1817; Alexander Dyce 1826; James 
| Boaden — 1832 ; Benjamin Heywood Bright — 
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1832; Charles Armitage Brown — 1838; and 
Joseph Hunter — 1845. 

The main questions seem to be: When were 
the sonnets written? Under what circumstances 
were they written ? Do they contain biographic 
particulars? By whose authority were they pub- 
lished ? 

In the absence of — evidence, here are 
my convictions. I believe, 1. That the sonnets, 
as we now have them, were written soon after 
1594; 2. That they were written in fulfilment of 
a promise made to the earl of Southampton; 3. 
That they are, with very slight exceptions, mere 
poetical exercises: and 4. That they were pub- 
lished without the sanction of the author or of 
his patrons. 


1. The sonnets, as we now have them, were 


written soon after 1594. 

We owe to Francis Meres, M.A. of both Uni- 
versities, the earliest intimation of the existence 
of the Sonnets of Shakspere. As the volume in 
which it appears is of rare occurrence, the para- 
graph shall be repeated : — 

“As the soule of Euphorbus was thought to liue in 
Pythagoras: so the sweete wittie soule of Ouid liues in 
nellifluous & hony-tongued Shakespeare, witnes his Venus 
and Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugred Sonnets among his 
priuate friends, &c.” —- Palladis Tamia, 1598, 8°, foiio 
281 verso. 

There is no more evidence than as above, and 
the argument must rest on probability, Shak- 
spere was extremely careless of fame, and it seems 
tome improbable that he should have handed about 
fugitive sonnets—or that Meres should have heard 
of the circumstance — or that so notable a lover of 

revity should have felt himself called on to re- 
port it. 

; I therefore believe that the Sonnets recorded 
in 1598 formed the work which was obscurely 


— in 1594, and reached the press in_ 


2. The sounets were written in fulfilment of a 
promise made to the earl of Southampton in 1594. 

The inscription prefixed to the Sonnets is the 
only mark of editorship which the volume con- 
tains, and must therefore be the first object of 
scrutiny. I shall give it verbatim, but with my 
own punctuation : — 


To THE ONLIE BEGETTER OF THESE INSVING SONNETS, 
MR. W. H. ALL HAPPINESSE AND THAT ETERNITIE PRO- 
MISED BY OVR EVER-LIVING POET WISHETH. 

THE WELL-WISHING ADVENTURER 
IN SETTING FORTH 

This two-fold inscription, as printed in 1609, is 
an imitation of the monumental style. ‘The capi- 
tals, the peculiar points, and the arrangement, 
Prove it. The inversion accords therewith : W. ZZ. 
wisheth ete. Had it been one inscription, we 


should not have had wisheth and well-wisher in 


such close contiguity. It was an oversight on the 
part of the facetious master Thorpe. 

Now comes an enigma, on the solution of which 
much depends. The word begetter is equivocal. 
Did the nameless person whom W. H. addresses 
obtain the MS.? Or did he cause the sonnets to 
be written? I reserve my opinion till more com- 
petent witnesses shall have been heard : — 

“ Vouchsafe to grace what here to light is brought, 

Begot by thy sweet hand, born of my thought.” 

M. Drayton, 1596. 
To Lucy countess of Bedford. 


“ Here, what your sacred influence begat, 
(Most lov’d, and most respected Majesty) 
With humble heart and hand I consecrate 
Unto the glory of your memory.” 
Sam. Daniel, 1614. 
To Anne of Denmark. 


The inscription thus exhibited in its true aspect, 
and the sense of the equivocal word established, 
in conformity with my own previous notion, we 
have to inquire — Who was this patron of Litera- 
ture? Who was it that had so much influence 
over Shakspere? Over the man who, with all 
the world before him, kept himself aloof from the 
world? I admit the generosity of the Sidneys 
and the Herberts, which Meres and others re- 
cord, but W. I. entirely disclaims the honor in 
question. 

This patron of Shakspere could be no other 
than Ilenry Wriothesly earl of Southampton. 
“ What I have done is yours; what I hace « do 
is yours.” So wrote our poet to the earl of 
Southampton in 1594, and no argument can ever 
diminish the force of these words. It was a public 
promise, and if he had not written the sonnets in 
fulfilment of that promise, he must have felt every 
new edition of his poetical volumes as a reproach. 
It must have seemed so to his fel/ows, and to the 
world of readers. 

Shakspere wrote his Venus and Adonis in six 
line stanzas; his Zucrece, in seven line stanzas. 
For the fulfilment of his promise he chose sonnets, 
then much in vogue, and a more difficult species 
of composition. 

3. The sonnets are, with very slight exceptions, 
mere poetical exercises. 

I contend that obscure allusions should never 
be applied to the purposes of biography; that 
invention should never be allowed to usurp the 
place of reality. It is impossible to avoid ocea- 
sional conjectures, but I would rather remain in 
the dark than trust to a faint and wavering light. 

An instance of the effects of such a propensity 
may serve as a wholesome caution. In 1805, or 
perhaps later, the rev. G. F. Nott reprinted the 
Songs and sonnets of the earl of Surrey and others, 
in a handsome quarto volume, with commendable 
Jfidelity. ie suppressed it! In 1815 he re-edited 
the same Songs and sonnets in two splendid quarto 
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volumes, with memoirs, notes, portraits, etc. In 
this revised edition he altered the order of the 
poems, and replaced the genuine titles by fictions. 
So the splendid quartos are, as to the poetical 
text, WORTHLESS. 

The success of the Songs and sonnets of 1557 
produced a crowd of imitators. Sonnets became 
the test of art, and the author of a volume of son- 
nets was deemed a sort of graduate in polite 
literature. 

We have no clear evidence that those of Con- 
stable, or of Daniel, or of Spenser, were real love- 
sonnets. Those of Drayton were sheer inventions, 
and I must presume to place those of Shakspere 
in the same class. 

4. The sonnets were published without the sanc- 
tion of the author, or of his patrons. 

Venus and Adonis has a dedication and a motto; 
Lucrece has a dedication and an argument; the 
volume of Sonnets has neither. I thence infer 
that it was published without the sanction of 
Shakspere. If he had prefixed a dedication, it 
could have been to no other than the earl of 
Southampton. 

The allusions to the patrons of our poet are no 
roofs that they gave their sanction to the pub- 
ication. On that point, I submit a new theory. 
Be it assumed that the volume of sonnets was a 
revised transcript, made by order of W. Herbert 
in early life —that it was then inscribed by him 
to the earl of Southampton as a gift-book — and 
that it afterwards came into the possession of 
the publisher in a manner which required con- 
cealment. With this theory, which the inscrip- 
tion and other circumstances seem to justify, all 
the mysteries vanish ! 

Thomas Thorpe alias T. T. entered the volume 
for publication on the 20 May, 1609, and gave in 
the unceremonious title which now appears — 
Shake-speares Sonnets. It must have been from 
the Wilton MS. 

While naming the controversialists, I had no 
design to notice their pleadings — with the ex- 
ception of those of Boaden and Brown — but 
rather to give a hint to critical students. It may 
be observed, however, that they have all mis-read 


the inscription; and I recommend the survivors | 


to exercise once more their optical powers by the 
new and brilliant light discovered by M. Phila- 
rete Chasles. 

The pamphlet of Mr. Boaden is entitled On the 
sonnets of Shakespeare. 


dicates William Herbert, afterwards earl of Pem- 
broke — that he was the odject of the sonnets — 
and that Thorpe inscribed them to him in that 
sense. His arguments chiefly rest on the inscrip- 
tion as read by himself. 

Mr. Brown considers the Sonnets as autobio- 
graphical poems; forms them into six distinct 


! 


poems; and describes the object of each. He 
assumes that our poet had a mistress in London 
and a wife at Stratford ; and that he recorded the 
circumstance for the instruction of posterity. The 
man who defames another, without a jot of evi- 
dence, defames himself. So much for Charles 
Armitage Brown. 

I shall pass no more censures on the specula- 
tions of the critics; but, in order to justify the 
theory herein advanced, shall repeat the declara- 
tions made on a similar ocvasion by one of the 
most eminent contemporaries of Shakspere—the 
estimable Michacl Drayton. He hada mistresse~ 
the mistress of his heart. After eulogising an 
elder sister, he thus describes his favorite : — 

« The younger, than her sister not less good, 
Bred where the other lastly doth abide, 
Modest Jdea, flower of womanhood, 
That Rowland hath so highly deified.” 

Now Drayton printed some sixty sonnets, to 
which he gave the poetical name — Idea; and 
to that portion of his works, as if to prevent mis. 
interpretation, or to shield himself from the im- 
pertinencies of criticism, he prefixed two addresses 
To the reader. In the first address, the poet fore- 
warns him to look elsewhere for passion, and 
declares that he writes fantustically — writes spore 
tively. As to the second address, which is omitted 
in the modern collections of our English poets, I 


| shall give it entire from the edition of 1605: — 


« Sonnet 2. 


“ Many there be excelling in this kind, 
Whose well-trick’d rhymes with all invention swell; 

Let each commend as best shall like his mind; 

Some Sidney, Constable, some Daniel, 
That thus their names familiarly I sing 
Let none think them disparaged to be; 
Poor men with reverence may speak of a king 
And so may these be spoken of by me. 
My wanton verse ne’er keeps one certain stay, 
Sut now at hand, then seeks invention far, 
And with each little motion runs astray — 
Wild, madding, jocund, and irregular. 

Like me that list, my honest merry rhymes 

Nor care for critic, nor regard the times.” 

He adds to the sixty sonnets, after a typo- 
graphic blank, “ Certain other sonnets to great and 
worthy personages” —to James, king of Scots— 
to Lucy countess of Bedford, etc. Here is a clear 
distinction between invention and reality—between 


| the artificial fabrications of wit and the genuine 


He contends, after some | 
sharp comments on his precursors, that W. H. in- | 


| 


effusions of the heart. With regard to the spect 
mens before me, I much prefer those of the latter 
class. They interest as portraiture. They bave 


_ more touches of nature than the majority of son- 
nets. In fact, Drayton taxes: the sonnet-writers 
of his time with filching from Petrarch and 
Botton Cornsv. 


Desportes. 


Barnes, S. W. 
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LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 
(Concluded from 3" §., i. 144). 


xl. 
Edg", April 6, 1670. 
May it please yo" Grace, 

Iam so far from attracting vanity upon it, that 
knowing how infinitely I am below His Maj"«* 
good opinion, it falls as a weight upon mee, and 
sinks me so much the deeper into y* shame and 
grief of my utter incapacity for y*° Service re- 
quired of mee: for, besides an infirm and diseased 
body, Ihave that invincible indisposition of mind, 
and am so extremely weary of the trifling conten- 
tis of this part of the world, that instead of 
engaging farther in them, I intend an entire escape 
out of them ; but, as his Maj’ enjoined mee, upon 
my former attempting it at London, I shall doe 
ithere, and in the most orderly way yt may bee, 
without troubling his Maj* at all with it. And 
this I was resolved to doe this summer, or at fur- 
thest before the end of this yeare, before there 
was any mention of this remove. For the truth 


is, my Lord, I am greatly asham’d that we have | 
| did it, none of them having acquainted me with 


occasioned so much troubles, and done so little or 
no good, now these 7 or 8 years since y° restitu- 
tion of our order, and after so many favours heapt 
upon us by his Maj* royall goodnesse. Not that 
I would reflect the blame of this upon any save 
my own share of it upon myself; for may be, it is 
not so much our fault as our unhappinesse, and 


the of the matter we have to work upon. | 


But, however, we that can sit down content with 
honor and revenue without doing good, especially 
in so sacred a junction, have, I think, a low and 
servile soul. But to trouble yo" Grace no fur- 
ther, I doe for my pardon in this affair, humbly 
confide in his Maj'** memory, and next to that in 
yor Grace's favourable representation and inter- 
cession, which shall add very much to many 
obligements of, my Lord, 
Yo" Grace's most humble Servant. 


R. Lerauron. 
For my Lord Commissioner, 
The Earle of Lauderdale, 
his Grace. 


XIII. 
Edin. Jan. 20, [1674?] 
May it please yo" Grace, 

There is a huge noise rais’d here of late, among 
y*clergy about y® motion of a Convocation, and 
they seem all hotly engaged in y* contest for or 
against it, except one that is cool and indifferent 
init, but that poor man is so to most other things 
that sett the world on fire. As to this desire it 
Was first mooted to the Synod of Edinburgh, as I 
am informed, and bath been since revived there, 


"every where, and I think it is because ‘tis y* road, 


and hath bin the usuall way of y® Church, in cases 
either of heresy or schism; and besides the genius 


| of this Church particularly lies much towards 


Synods an’ Assemblies since y® Reformation. For 
myself, I am so far from overvaluing those meet- 
ings, that | am and have long bin weary and sick 
of them all, and of all the vain jangles and strifes 
that usually take them upp; and upon the little 
knowledge I have of them, when I reflect on y° 
greatest part of Synods and Councils old and new, 
I have so mean an opinion of them that if I should 
ever have ventured it, in any of them where I 
have been, I should have been sure to feel y* 
weight of their censure. "Tis true sometimes, they 
doe some good, but none can deny they doe like- 
wise sometimes harm, and very great harm, and 
possibly y* oftener of the two. After the spread- 
ing of Luther's doctrine, the Germans cried their 
throats dry with calling for a generall Council, 
and when they had obteined it, ali the world knows 
what they gained by it. For the presbyteries and 
presbyters that have supplicated here for a Synod, 
I could not enquire of their motives before they 


their purpose; but since they did it I have spoke 


| with some of them, and they doe wholly disclaim 


all kind of project or design in it, save only y* 
good of this Church, and as to the way they used, 
they say it was with all due respect and submis- 
sion to their ordinary, and finding reasons (as they 
thought) ‘for offering their desire of a thing law- 
full in itself, and establisht by law and usuall in 


| y° Church, they knew not a more orderly way 
| than they took for representing it to the Bp., and 
| leaving it to his judgment, whether hee thought 


fit to move it or suppress it. How far this may 
plead their excuse yo" Grace can judge as well as 
any, and that I give your Grace this account of it 
is from no motive but that of charity, for there is 
no man lesse involved in y® concernment than I 
am.—TI received lately a letter from the Dean of 
y® Isles complaining of y* great and many dis- 
orders in y°® diocese for want of a bishop, and 
seeming to impute somewhat of it to my neglect, 
y® diocese being of y* province of Glasco, but 
that yo" Grace will clear me of, having spoke of it 
often, and particularly the last winter while you 
were here, and having spoken of it, it became mee 
not to presse it further. He desired likewise, that 
in y® interim for redresse of those disorders I 
would give warrant to them to meet in a diocesan 
Synod, and to appoint one to moderate in it, w" 
it seems hee thought I might doe, but I think not 
so unless I have a particular command for it. I 
am minded, God willing, to goe from hence within 
2 or 3 days, to visit the southern and remoter 
parts of the diocese of Glasco, as I have formerly 
done in y® summer season, and to doe it now for 


out I hear it takes generally with the presbyters | the last time, but I shall leave directions how to 


h. He 
| | 
— 
1 swell; 
| 
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end them, if in the intervall any commands shall 
come from yo" Grace to 
may it please your Grace, 
yo" Grace’s most humble Servant, 
R. Leicuton. 
For my lord duke of Lauderdale 
His Grace. 
XIV. 
Edin, Dee. 1, [16747]. 
May it please yo" Grace, 

I think y* order for advice from hence concern- 
ing y® Vacant Bprics, the fairest and happiest ex- 
pedient that could have been thought on at this 
time, and the persons that are to give the advice, 
all very fitly chosen except one, and yet that un- 
worthiest one will not yield to any in point of 
faithfulnesse, and impartiality, and ardent desires 
of public good. I am sorry to hear that the late 
Archbp. hath troubled yo" Grace with complaints 
about his assigned proportion out of y® rents of 
Glasco, whether with justice or no this brief 
account will witnesse. Y° Collector is y® same 
that hee himself formerly employed, who says that 
the dues of one year were usually scarce gathered 
in at the end of y® next year, and whether those 
of the year 70 bee yet come in or no I cannot tell, 
but if they bee, the Collector, I believe, will be 
ready to answer my order showed him in the 
Archbp’s. behalf. For myself, notwithstanding 
my living these two years in Innes, and almost 
in continuall travel, and the droves of poor that 
come upon me everywhere, as if I had found a 
hoard of gold; yet how long I delayed so much as 
to borrow of y* Collector, and since I began how 
sparing I have bin to charge him, y* provost of 
Glasco, now at London, can inform yo" Grace ; so 
that I am sure I have not prejudged the Archbp’s 
full satisfaction when he shall call for it, though 
not supposed to bee in such pressing want as to 
need it before it be gathered in. Nor shall I 
grudge it at all, though that revenue, whatsoever 
it is, be charged with so much due to him, not 
only for y* year 70 but 71 and 72; and all the 
time I shall continue in that station. For I bless 
him that hath framed me so, I believe few men alive 
are lesse concerned in those matters than I am. 
But there is one thing in my present charge I am 
much concerned in and sollicitous about, ’tis y* 
supplying of the vacant Kirks in y® western parts, 
especially; for y* truth is, we have not men for 
them, and y* people in most of the parishes would 
not receive Angels, if they committ the horrid 
sinne of going to presbyteries and synods. What 
I have to intreat at present is, that I bee not left 
to struggle alone with so hard a task, but may 
have assistance both of direction and authority of 
the lords of Councill or their Committee, or those 
sane that are named in the late order, that I may 
make my address to them in this particular, and 


what other difficulties occur in y* affairs of that 


diocese; and that’your Grace would be pleased to 
write a line to my lord Chancellor to that effect, 
which will add to y° many and great obligements 
of, my Lord, 
Yo" Grace’s most humble Servant, 
R. Leieurtoy, 
For my lord Commissioner 
His Grace. 
XV. 
My lord, {16742}, 
I am forced to take this way, because it is g 
painfull to mee to debate the buissinesse any fur. 
ther with yo. lordship, who doe so strongly and 
kindly say all that can be said in it. I have lef 
yo. lo. the trouble to send y* enclosed when you 
have read it. It may be what I have said will not 
bee satisfactory, for in these things a man is at that 
disadvantage as in naturall aversions and antipa- 
thies, one cannot give y® reason of them to other 
men, nor can others by all their reason save them, 
but still hee is forced to say I like it not. Thus 
Iam framed and I cannot help it. ‘The foolish 
strifes and noises that are raised about religion! 
have, as much as I could, always avoided, and! 
think for this good reason may bee given; but it 
may seem more strange (and yet it is y° reall 
truth), that y* secular advantages of that place I do 
degust as much as the trouble of it, and rather y* 
more of y* two. And this y® most of men will be 
apt to judge nothing but a meannesse of mind and 
monastic humour; but whatsoever it may bee tis 
too hard for mee, and I am not able to overcome 
it. I doe heartily wish the peace of this Church, 
and if before I retire I could be any way service 
able towards it I would not withdraw my endeavour 
in any meeting for conference, or any other way 
that would not immerse mee deeper in these con- 
tests, nor fetter mee to longe continuance in them. 
And had I more strength of body and voice, and 
faculty of persuading, I would, in that distempered 
corner, goe through the villages on foote to calm 
them into greater quietnesse and meekness. My 
lord, I hope the God of peace will direct those 
that govern to y® fittest ways of peace and heal- 
ing, and will make yo. lo. particularly a happy in 
strument of it. So wisheth, my Lord, 
Yo" Lo™ most humble Servant, 
R. Lereutos. 
The Right Honorable 


The Earle of Tweeddale. 
C. F. Secrets. 


READING THE SCRIPTURES IN THE 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 
The practice of all persons reading and ex 
pounding the Scriptures for themselves, without 
regard to class or mental capacity, appears to 
have been looked upon with much disfavour for 
some time after the Reformation, and it would be 
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interesting to know at what time the universal 
searching of the Bible, each man for himself, be- 
came generally acquiesced in. 

It is rather remarkable that the Act passed by 
Henry VIIL, which provided that all men might 
read the Scriptures, except servants; “but no 
woman, except ladies and gentlewomen who had 
leisure, and might ask somebody the meaning,” 
should have been repealed by his son and successor, 
Edward VI.; but the disfavour in which the prac- 
tice was held by that Prince and his advisers can 
be best shown by an example. In the “ Constitu- 
tion Book” of Guildford appears the following 
entry 

“ Anno Primo Edw. VI. Memorand. At this daye the 
jurye do present S. Symonds, Curate of St. Nicholas, to 
bea letter * of men to rede in the byble from tyme to tyme, 
coutrary to the King’s Majesty's injunctions.” 

What the learned John Selden thought of the 
practice may be gathered from the small volume 
of apothegms, published posthumously, under 
the title of Sedden’s Table Talk, by Richard Mil- 
ward, his amanuensis, wherein he is made to say, 

“ Scrutamini Scriptura. These two words have un- 
done the world; because Christ spake it to his disciples, 
therefore we must all, men, women, and children, read and 
interpret the scriptures.” 

This is the doctrine of the Romish Church; and 
if not trenching on forbidden ground, I shall 
feel obliged to any correspondent of “ N. & Q” 
who will cite me to the opinions of the early re- 
formers on this subject. D. M. Srrvens. 

Guildford. 


MATHEMATICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
(Continued from 3" S. i. 65.) 


_ Whatever elements of uncertainty there may be 
m the astronomical data, given in my paper in 
the current Diary, on which Colebrooke, Davis, 
and Sir W. Jones formed their conclusions as to 
the date of the Vedas, it is satisfactory to find 
that Professor Max Mixxer, in his “ Lectures on 
the Science of Language,” refers the dialect of 
the Vedas to about 1500 n.c. (see 24 ed., p. 200), 
and speaks of the oldest hymns of the Veda as 
being of about that date (ib., pp. 247—8). Be- 
tween this age and that of Aryabhatta some 2000 
years elapsed, and there was ample time for algebra 
to attain that highly advanced state which it 
reached in his hands. 

_ The results of the comparison which I have 
instituted, in these pages, between the English 
Versions of the Indian algebra may perhaps be 
regarded as constituting an independent argu- 
ment in favour of its genuineness, and of the 
authenticity of the accounts of it. There is no 


ats A letter here means an hinderer. See Collect for 
fourth Sunday in Advent.— Ep. ] 


proof that this algebra was not original. Cole- 
brooke (Alg., p. xlv) takes the fifth century as 
the latest period to which Aryabhatta can, on the 
most moderate assumption, be referred. And it 
seems that there is a work of Aryabhatta, the 
Aryabhattiyam, apparently unknown to Cole- 
brooke, in which he mentions the epoch of his 
birth in a manner which places him at the end of 
that century. (De Morgan, P. C., art. Viga 
Ganita, citing Mr. Whish, Mem. Asiatic Soc., vol. 
iii.) But Aryabhatta would still be anterior to 
the Grecian algebraist. For Professor De Mor- 
GAN, at p. 47 of his Arithmetical Books, (London, 
Taylor and Walton, 1847) appears to have given 
sufficient reason for supposing Diophantus to have 
written as late as the beginning of the seventh 
century. 

It we adopt this important conclusion of Prof. 
Dr Morgan, and combine it with the fact that 
the Indian algebraist was more advanced in the 
science (see Colebrooke’s Alg., p. x) than the 
Grecian, it gives a negative to the suggestion of 
Colebrooke (Alg., p. xxiv) that the solution of 
equations involving only one unknown term, as 
taught by Diophantus, was made known to the 
Hindus ; and that by the ingenuity of the Hindu 
scholars the hint was rendered fruitful, and the 
algebraic method soon ripened from that slender 
beginning to the advanced state of a well-arranged 
science, as it was taught by Aryabhatta. 

Aryabhatta, as Colebrooke (Alg., p. xxxviii) 
informs us, aflirmed the diurnal rotation of the 
earth, possessed the true theory of eclipses, noticed 
the motion of the solstitial and equinoctial points, 
ascribed to the epicycles a form nearly elliptic, 
and recognized a motion of the nodes and apsides 


| of all the primary planets as well as of the moon; 
! and his text specifies the earth’s diameter, 1050 


yojanas, and the orbit or circumference of the 
earth’s wind 3393 yojanas, the diameter of this 
orbit, according to the remark of Brahmegupta, 
being 1080 yojanas. 

On this Colebrooke observes that the propor- 


| tion of the circumference to the diameter of a 


circle here employed is that of 22 to 7. But the 
approximation, which may (ibid.) be presumed 
to be one which Aryabbatta taught, is nearer 
than Colebrooke supposes, for 1080 : 3393 gives 
3.14163, while 7 : 22 gives 3.1423. Aryabhatta 
also appears to have made use of the ratio of one 
to the square root of ten (ib. p. xxxix), which 
gives 3.162278 nearly. And in the Aryabhatiiyam 
he gives the circumference of the circle at 3.1416 
times its diameter (De Morgan, P.C., art. Viga 
Ganita, citing Whish): that is to say, I presume, 
he assigns the ratio 1250 : 3927. Colebrooke 


' states (Alg., p. xxxix) that in addition to the 
‘ratio one to the square root of ten Bhascara 
adds, apparently from some other authority, this 
nearer appreximation. 


The authority may have 


| 
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been Aryabhatta. It should be noticed here that 
the number of 3300 yojanas for the circumference 


| 


of the earth, which is about that to which Ary- | 


abhatta’s estimate of the diameter leads, is not 
very wide of the truth, and perhaps gives a very 
near approach, viz. 25080 miles (ibid). 

Thus we find Aryabhatta in possession of three 
approximations, and perhaps four, for Colebrooke 
says that applying the ratio 7 : 22 to the earth’s 
diameter as by Aryabhatta assigned, viz. 1050, 
the circumference of the earth is 3300 (Alg., p. 
xxxviii) ; which evidently constitutes the dimen- 
sions by him intended: and that that number is 

ccordingly stated by Ganesa (ib. p. xxxix.) 
Hence, if this mean that Aryabhatta intended 
the particular number 3300, we may regard him 
as knowing the four approximations 

3.162278, 3.142%, 3.14163, 3.1416 ; 


woman, 


results which seem to indicate that he possessed a | 


method of continuous approximation. 
method specially connected with the algebra ? 


Was this | 


if it was, we should expect to find some traces 
of it in the doctrine of the square and cube roots. | 


There is however none in the text of 


Brabme- | 


gupta’s Ganitadhyaya, and in the exemplifications 
of evolution by Prithudaca the given numbers | 


are perfect squares or cubes. See pp. 279—281 
of Colebrooke’s Alg. Nor do I find that in the 
strictly arithmetical portions of the Lilavati (ib. 
pp- 9—12, Taylor, pp. 15—16, 20—22) or Vija 
ganita (Colebrooke, p. 135, Strachey, p. 15 
their Commentaries, evolution is illustrated, 
by perfect powers. 

James Cockie, M.A., Ke. 

4, Pump Court, Temple, London. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
“Ah! pardon me, that Nature stamped me woman!” 

Is there no hope, dear Mr. Editor, of per- 
suading this ancient and illustrious Society to 
rescind that portion of its rules which forbids the 
admission of ladies? I am sorry that these 
learned misogynists should consider antiquarian- 
ism and the fair sex so incompatible. 

What then is to become of us literary women ? 
Ts our sex to debar us for ever from communica- 
tion and interchange of literary kindness with our 
antiquarian brethren ? 
siege their doors in the garb of Agnodice. If 
the Fellows think that our presence would be a 
hindrance, we do not need to attend the meet- 
ings; but they might at least allow us to borrow 
books from the library, and to receive the pub- 
lications of the Society. But if the venerable 
Society of Antiquaries continues to bar its doors 
against us, is there no possibility of a Ladies’ 
Antiquarian Society? Would not the literary 
ladies of England join in the formation of one? 


We certainly cannot be- | 


or | 


ave | 


A Ladies’ Society, however, should certainly per. 
mit no departure from one stringent rule, which 
would be unnecessary in an assembly of anti- 
quaries of both sexes, viz., that any member in- 
troducing the subjects of babies or bonnets (other. 
wise than for an archeological purpose) should 
be immediately rusticated. Seriously, first, will 
the Society of Antiquaries not take pity on us? 
And secondly, if that may not be, are there not 
sufficient literary women in England to form 
separate Society ? I only suggest the latter asa 
feeble substitute for the former. If both these 
propositions fall to the ground, my sole consola- 
tion must be to buy up all the back volumes of 
the Archeologia, and, retiring into my cell, sigh, 
for the first time in my life, that [ was born a 
HERMENTRUDE, 


Hinor Notes. 

Ricuarp Martry, Recorder of London, died 
in the year 1618*, leaving his brother, the mayor 
of Exeter, his executor. 

In his will (in the Prerogative Office of Canter- 
bury) he leaves — “ 5d. to Otterton, where I was 
born, and 52. to Calliton Raleigh where my house 
Both are in Devonshire. 

Peter CuNnNINGHAM. 

Dick Brome.—In the Accounts of the Trea- 
surer of the Chamber (MS.), temp. Charles I, is 
this entry :— 

“To John Hemings and his fellowes by Vertue of 3 
Warrant dated the xxvijt® of Aprill, 1629, for acting the 
Play called the Loue Sicke Muid, x".” 

Perer CunNINGHAM. 


standeth.” 


“ My Fist Wetaus exactiy a Pounp.”—Being 
on business in a country shop in Herefordshire, 
I heard a clownish-looking fellow say to the shop- 
keeper, who could not find his weights, “ Here, 
never mind, my fist weighs exactly a pound. 
Having heard the saying many times before, I felt 
desirous of knowing what gave rise to it, so I 
asked an old man (who was sitting quietly in one 
corner waiting his turn to be served, and who 
evidently had lived longer than the “ threescore 
years and ten” allotted to man) if he could tel 
me the origin of it. ‘The substance of his narra 
tion, divested of provincialisms, is as follows: — 

“About a vifty year ago old Betty Saunders kep(t) 
shop in this village, and one day I wur sent for summit 
for my mother, and old Betty couldn’t vind (find) her 


[* Richard Martin was only Recorder for a few weeks 
He was elected and sworn, on the King’s recommendation, 
on the Ist October, 1618; and his successor, Robert Heath, 
on the 10th Nov. 1618. The latter appears to have been 
a special favourite with the Corporation ; for on the Ist 
July, 1619, on his being appointed Reader of the Inner 
Temple, he was presented with 1007, two hogsheads ot 
claret, and one pipe of canary, of the especial love at 

favour of the Court. Vide Recorders of the City of Low 
don, 1298—1850, p. 10, 4to. Privately printed. — Ep.) 
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| 
weight like this mon here (pointing to the shopkeeper), 
go ove on um in the shop sings out, like that chap did 
just now, —‘ Here never mind, my fist weighs exactly a 
poun 1’ ‘Douh (it),’ says Betty, *let’s see’; so the bacon 
(about1} lbs.) was put in one side the scale, and the * fist’ 
in the other; but in course it was just balance, and no 
more; but just as the fellow turned to leave, the missing 
weight wur found. ‘Stop!’ shouts out old Betty, ‘let’s 
try now’; but him wur too dip (deep) for her, and in- 
stead of putting the bacon in one scale and the weight 
in the other, him put the weight in one side and his fist 
in the other, when in coorse it just balanced again, 
‘Well done,’ cries old Betty; ‘and there is a couple o° 
red yerrings for thee honesty.’ ” 


Cuanrtes Hook, Jun. 

Hereford. 

Kurrromansa. — From the following quotation 
from the Sketch of Henri IV., by Tallemant des 
Reaux, it would seem that this famous monarch 
was infected with this disease : 

«Jl estoit larron naturellement; il ne pouvoit s’empes- 
cher de prendre ce qu'il trouvoit; mais il le renvoyoit. 
Il disoit que s'il n’eust esté Roy, il eust esté pendu.” — 
Historiettes, art. Henri vol. i. p- 19, 

Lionet G. Rosinson. | 

Prixce Grorce or Dexmarx.—At the time of | 
the death of the lamented Prince Consort, some of 
the newspapers, in taking a survey of the cha- 
racters of the consorts of the female sovereigns of 
this realin, had a fling at Prince George of Den- 
mark, who was sneered at as a dunce and a 
drunkard. This was not a just estimate of the 
husband of Queen Anne. Ilis vices were the 
vices of the age in which he lived; but it should 
not be forgotten that science is indebted to th 
liberality of Prince George for the publication of 
the first volume of Flamsteed’s [listeria Celestis, 
which contained the whole of the sextant observa- 
tions of the first “ Astronomical Observator” ever 
appointed at Greenwich, and was published at the 
cost of the Prince. Other instances of a wise 
liberality in the encouragement of science and 
literature on the part of Prince George might be 
adduced. Joun Pavin 

Haverford west. 


Baxizr’s Lona Sermon.—In a volume lately 
published, entitled Joseph Alleine ; his Life and 
Times, by Charles Stanior.J, reference is made 
(p. 270) to a sermon preached Lefore Charles II. 
by Richard Baxter; which sermon “could not 

ave been recited,” it is said, “by the most rapid 
Voice in less than two hours.” Mr. Stanford cites 
as his authority “ Sir James Stephen.” 

The same or worse has been said of a sermon of 
Barrow’s; but wit! respect to Baxter's long ser- 
mon, as it has been called, the statement is cer- 
tainly incorrect. 

axter’s sermon on the occasien referred to 
was preached before the kinc, July 22nd, 1660, 
and published in the same year. It is in small 
quarto, and contains seveity pages. It would 
not take two hours, even without “rapid” utter- | 
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ance, to recite the whole of it. Orme, in his Life of 
Bazter, has liberally supposed that it might occupy 
one hour and a half in the delivery, but the fact 
recorded on the title-page, that it was preached 
before the king “contractedly,” seems to have 
been overlooked. A brief address to the reader, 
prefixed to the published sermon, points out the 
very considerable “ enlargements” it underwent, 
which comprise a great amplification of the several 
heads which occur between pages 6 and 47, and 
also the addition of jive pages of matter after page 
55. It is, therefore, more than probable that the 
king, as Baxter's hearer, had not to endure a dis- 
course of more than moderate length. It is true 
that the pulpit addresses in Baxter's and Barrow’s 
time were not “just fifteen minutes” long, as de- 
scribed by Cowper; neither, on the other hand, 


| were they of such an extreme length as some of 


our pleasant writers and lecturers are prone to re- 

Ferxarcir’s “ Art or Memory.” — Future bi- 
bliographers may perhaps be interested to know 
that Mr. John Millard was the author of — 

“The New Art of Memory, founded upon the Principles 
taught by M. Gregor Von Feinaigle. To which is added 
some account of the principal systems of Artificial Me- 
mory from the earliest period to the present time. Illus- 
trated by engravings. London, 12mo, 1812, 1813.” (Two 
editions in the latter year.) 

This fact was communicated to me by the late 
tev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, who was brother- 
in-law to Mr. Millard, and assisted him in taking 
notes of Feinaigle’s lectures, and preparing the 
above-named publication for the press 

Mr. Millard, it may be mentioned, held the 
situation of assistant-librarian to the Surrey In- 
stitution, where Professor Feinaigle delivered his 
mnemonical lectures. He was the compiler of — 

“The New Pocket Cyclopedia; or Elements of Useful 
Knowledge methodically arranged; designed for the 
higher classes in schools, and for young persons in gene- 
ral. London, 12mo, 1811, 1815.” 

Tuomprson Coorer, F.S.A. 


Giucries, 

Rev. Dr. Samvet Borton.—Information is 
requested respecting the birth-place and parentage 
of the Rev. Samuel Bolton, D.D., Master of 
Christ Church, Cambridge, and Minister of St. 
Martin’s, Ludgate Street, London? He died 
15th Oct. 1654, aged forty-eight; buried at St. 
Martin’s. His arms were: Sa. a falcon, arg. 
hecked, legged, and billed or. 

T. O. 

Forman, Dr. — Aubrey (Miscell.) says that in 
a MS. of Dr. Forman (which Ashmole had) 1s 
a discourse of Crystallomancy, containing the 
prayers used before the inspection, and - also 
there is a call which Dr, Napier did use.” Is 
this MS. in existence ? Dera. 
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or tHe Famity or Lorrvs.—I 
have tried many sources, but without success, 
to find the pedigree of this family farther back 
than the time of Henry VIII., as it is given by 
Burke in his Peerage : where he states that it was 
of consideration in Saxon times in Yorkshire, and 
that certain documents in the archives of York 
Minster contain notices of it. Iam anxious to 
find also, what the original arms of the family 
were. The coat at present used is apparently 
very modern. Perhaps some of your numerous 
correspondents can enlighten me on these points. 
The crest—a boar’s head—is said to point to 
Swineshead, Yorkshire, as the former seat of 


the family ; and, I believe, Lofthouse Hall, now | 
or lately the seat of the Dealtry family, is in that | 


neighbourhood. There are still persons of the 
name in Yorkshire, as I see by the Militia Lists. 
pe GuLDEFORDE. 
King’s Inns Library, Dublin. 


P.S. The arms referred to above are: Sable, a 
chevron engrailed ermine, inter 3 trefoils slipped 
argent. 


Georce Cuarmay, the dramatist and transla- 
tor of Homer, was born in 1557, it is said “at 
Hitching Hill in y* county of Hertford.” Any 
entry of his baptism at Hitchin, or elsewhere ? 


Peter Cunnincuam. | 


“Taxon Jar.” — Who is the translator of 
Hakon Jarl, by Ehlenschlager, and Poems from 
the Danish, published about 1839, Hookham ? 

ZETA. 


Rey. Rorert Ixsev. — [ am desirous of ascer- 


taining the birth-place and parentage of this | 


divine, who was ordained by the Bishop of London 
sometime between 1740 and 1750, and sent as a 
missionary to the colony of Virginia. 

Perhaps your valued correspondents Messrs. 
C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer can assist me in this 
matter. D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 


Parkes. — Information requested respecting | 


the early pedigree of a family of Parkes, located 
at Cakemore parish, Hales Owen, Worcestershire ; 
the seals of whose wills bear these arms: Ermine 
or erminois, a stag’s head caboshed ? 
W. A. Lereuton. 
Shrewsbury. 


Lapy Mary Percy.—Can any reader furnish 
me with information about Lady Mary Percy, 
daughter of Thomas, Earl of Northumberland, 
executed at York, Aug. 22, 1572, by order of 
Elizabeth. His daughter is said to have escaped 
from prison, and to have found an asylum at 


Brussels ; where she founded, in 1598, a Bene- | 
Where, and | 


dictine convent for English nuns. 


why was she imprisoned ? A. E. L. 


| R. Price, Jun. —Can you give me any inform. 
| ation regarding R. Price, Jun., author of Willian 

Tell, a Drama, from the German (no date) ? 
| Heber MSS. (1621) p. 170. Zerva, 


A Pore surnev.— The other day I met with a 
curious story in a law book, the reference being 
given as “ Year-book M. 8 Hen. VI. 20.” It ap- 
| peared, that an action being brought against the 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford for tres. 
pass, he claimed to have cognizance thereof. This 
claim was resisted; and on the case coming on 
for argument, Serj. Rolfe, on behalf of the Chan- 
cellor, related the following story in the course of 
| his speech : — 


“Jeo vous dirai un fable. En ascun temps fuit un 
pape, et avoit fait un grand offence, et les cardinals vin- 
| drent a luy et disoyent a luy, Peccasti: et il dit Judica 
| me: et ils disoyent, Non possumus, quia caput es ecclesia; 

judica teipsum: et Vapostle dit Judico me cremari; et 
fuit combustus; et apres fuit un sainct, et issint n’est pas 
inconvenient que un home soit juge demene.” 

Is there any foundation for the learned Ser- 
jeant’s statement? And if there be, who was the 
Pope, who, for his heroic self-sacrifice, certainly 
deserves at least to be remembered? J. A. Px. 


Quotations WANTED. — 
“ Move on, ye wheels of Time, 
Fast as ye bring the night of death 
Ye bring Eternal Day.” 
C. J. W. 


“ The strange superfluous glory of the air.” 


“ Please all men in the truth; wound not the truth to 


please any.” 
W.LS.E. 


SuRPLicE WORN IN PRIVATE ADMINISTRATION 
or THE Communion.— One of your correspon- 
dents may answer a Query: Is a clergyman fol- 
lowing any law of the church, when he wears 4 
surplice in the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion of the Sick in a private house? I was 
not aware of the custom, until I found my curate 
adopting it soon after he came to me. 

A Berxsutre 


Tenure or THE Manor or ADDINGTON, 
Surrey. — The nature of the serjeantry (says 
Lysons) is — 

| “by the service of making hastias, as the record ex- 

| presses it, in the king’s kitchen on the day of his corona- 
tion, of finding a person who should make for him 4 
certain pottage called the mess of Gyron, or if seym be 
added to it, it is called Maupygernon: the seym in al- 
other record is called unguentum. Sir Robert Aquillon 
held it precisely by the same service, and the dish is 
mentioned by the same name (viz. le Mess de Gyron) in 
the pleas of the crown; though Blount has quoted it 
thence by the name of Delligront, and Aubrey has copied 
his mistake.” 


Lysons continues : 
“The service is still kept up, and a dish of pottage 
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was presented to the present king at his coronation; but 
I cannot find that there exists any ancient receipt for the 
making of it.” 

In Harl. MS. 313, fol. 23, this tenure is de- 
scribed : — 

«Willielimus Aquillon tenet quandam terram in villa 
de Adington per serjeantiam faciendi hastias in coquina 
domini Regis die coronacionis sue vel aliquis pro eo 
debit facere ferculum quoddam quod vocatur Girunt et si 
apponatur sagium tune vocatur Malpigernoun.” 

The orthography is not always similar; as in 
one Inquisition p. m. it is written messe degeron, 
May it not be the Norman-French form of girum, 
or gurum, a kind of meal; and hastias, some ana- 
logy with the word hastig (vide Lexique Roman) ? 
So that this dish may have been a kind of hasty- 
pudding, made with coarse meal. Can any of 
your contributors suggest an interpretation of 
Maupyzernon better than Mauprest-gernon ? 

Lopvick Veretst.—The mention by your cor- 
respondent, at p. 76 of your last volume, of the 
artist (Simon) Verelst, reminds me of an obituary 
memorial of a person of this name in the parish 
church of Old Swinford, Worcestershire, which 
bears the following inscription : — 

* Near this place lies interred the body of Mr. Lodvick 
Verelst, who departed this life 28 Oct. 1704, in the 36th 
year of his age.” 

Query, Who was this person? Simon Verelst 
died in 1710. H. 8. G. 


Uxric von Hutren. — In the Ist and 2nd vols. 
of *N. & Q.” (1* S.) are various notes from Mr. 
§.W. Sincer and others, relating to Ulric von Hut- 
ten, the Reformer. I am very desirous to obtain 
his portrait, and a translation (published, I be- 
lieve, in 1789) of Goethe's Tribute to his memory, 
which I am told contains some genealcgical par- 
ticulars relating to him. His descendants amal- 
gated his Christian and surnames, and called 
themselves “ Ulhutten,” probably to escape reli- 
gious persecution. My chief object is to prove 
the Bavarian family of “ Uhlenhut ” or “ Ublen- 
buth” to be also derived from him. I should 
esteem as a great favour any assistance in this in- 
qury which any contributor will give me. Ulric 
was of a noble family ; his cousin Count von Hut- 
ten was murdered by Ulric, Duke of Wurtemburg. 


Warts ‘or raz Crry or Loxpox. — In a debate 
on a “ Bill touching rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy 

fgars,” in Cromwell's Parliament of 1656, Mr. 
Robinson hoped that fiddlers and minstrels would 
be included, as they “did corrupt the manners of 
the people and inflame their debauchery by lewd 
and obscene songs.” Sir Thomas Wroth “would 
ave harpers included,” and another worthy mem- 
er ejaculated, “ Pipers should be comprehended ;” 


whereupon Alderman Hooke, said “ I hope you in- 
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tend not to include the waits of the city of London, 
which are a great preservation of mens’ houses in 


, the night.” 


I gather the above from Burton’s Diary, and 
my object is to inquire whether the waits in the 
middle of the seventeenth century were in the 
habit of perambulating the city nightly, as the 
alderman’s remarks would indicate ? 

D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 

Warpen or tue Scorrisn 
Marcues.— How early was any appointment of a 
Warden of the English Marches against Scotland? 

L. X. R. 

“Whur ur Smovucuy or Pont.” — Not being a 
regular reader of anything, I cannot be sure that 
I have seen every number of “N. & Q.” since 
(with the signature of An Unrasntonantr) | 
asked an explanation of this term. But your 
annual Index shows that no reply has appeared. 
Are we to suppose that no fashionable people read 
“N. & Q.”? Or that the romp of “Whip up 
Smouchy or Pont,” patronised by fashionable 
young ladies, is too naughty to be described ? Or 
that The Times’ writer who mentioned it was 
hoaxing us, and there is no such thing? I pause 
for a reply — which no questioner of “N. & Q.” 
need do for any length of time. 

Mortimer Cotrins. 


Nueries With Answers. 


Tste or Luspy.—Can any of your correspon- 
dents help me to any information respecting the 
Isle of Lundy in the Severn, its history, antiqui- 
ties, possessors, &c., Ke. To save labour, I have 
all the information from Francis Grose’s Antiqui- 
ties of England and Wales; Magne Brit Antiq. ; 
Lysons’s Magna Brit. ; Beauties of England and 
Wales ; Gent.s Magazine; Camden; Learne’s 
Leland’s Jtinerary ; Hist. of Secret Societies ; Par- 
liamentary Gazetteer; Drayton the Poet; Wil- 
liams’s Picturesque Devonshire; but shall feel 
deeply obliged by any further particulars. 

Cray, M.D. 

[A long and interesting account of the Isle of Lundy, 
by G. Steinman Steinman, Esq., is printed in Col/ectanea 
Topographica et Genealogica, iv. 313—330: see also in the 
same work other notices in iii. 254, 272; iv. 402; v. 401. 
In the British Museum are the two following works: 
Declaration of the Surrender of the Garrison of Lundy, 
4to, Lond. 1647: Passages in the Treaty of the Surrender 
of the Garrison of Lundy, 4to, Lond. 1647, The pub- 
lished Calendars of the State Papers also contain many 
references to this island. Vide the Index to each volume. ] 


Exorcism: Lutuer. — The Devil, though ill- 
mannered himself, is very touchy at ill-manners 
in others. Luther says that he drove him away 
by calling him an ass, and other opprobrious 


> 


names; and one of the four infallible rules by 
which exorcists detect those evil spirits which put 
on the form of angels of light, to entrap him to 
whom they appear into worship, “is to say some- 
hing offensive and scornful, upon which they 
i merally depart with noise, and perhaps 
f."—A Short Llistory of Evil Spirits, Lon- 

729, p. 204. 
I shall be glad of a 
her, or his biographers, in which the often- 
repeated story of his driving away the Devil is 
mentioned. What are the “ four infallible rules” ? 


W. D. 


‘ts (or “ temptations 


“A fall account of his mental conil 
em) i 
f, and ex 


Luthe r, 
with references to 
emiure 


Siau- 


also Th 
slated by Hazlitt, which abounds 
Evil One, who “is a proud Spirit, and cannot 
’ his practices on Cliristians. (Bolus 
ary, 12mo, Lond. 1857.)) 
Poxp. — In the course of my endeavour 
‘idate my own Query about engraved heads 


scraped veral plat: 
most of which are as large 

the following: his Maj 
George the Third; the Queen; that of his wife; and the 


brated Miss Pond.” 


portraits in mezzotinto, 


life. Among others ar 


uy 
female portrait in my pos 
epr nt one or oth of these ladies, 
shows that the number of engravings in this sty 
exceeds the six spoken of by Edwards. My ob- 
ject in noticing the above extract, however, is 
chiefly to ask a question, namely, who was Miss 
Pond, and for what cel ? Cuarces 
Miss Pond wa Pond, well 
cnown on the race the last cen- 
sand miles in a 


tury. She is the lady wh 
thousand hours on one horse at Newmarket, which she 
Chis incident forms the sub- 


ynpletel on May 3, 1758. 

ject of an admirable ironical paper by Dr. Johnson in 
The Idler, Mi 0 ll in love with Willi. 
O’Brven, th 
inely marri 


who how 
and, } 


asa “Ilis- 
; ere are many floating 
inecdotes about smugglers, but I shou! ! be glad 
to meet with a book, if any such there be, ziving 
something like a general view of this once flouri \- 
ing, but now happily almost extinct, business. 
L. F. 
_ LThe only work bearing more particularly on this sub- 
ject, with which we are a qu iinted, is that by Sir Stephen 
Janssen, Chamberlain of London: Smuagling luid open, in 
allits Extensive Branches; with Proposals for the Effec- 
tual remedy of that most iniquitous Practice. Compre- 


a thing 
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reference to the works of 


S. I. Mar, 1, 


— 

hending, among other particulars, the Parliamentary 

evidence of some Notorious Smugglers, &c.&c. 8yo, Lond, 
1763.) 

Jouxn Wurtnery. — Who was “John Whitney 

a Lover of the Angle,” and author of The Gen. 

teel Recreation, published in the year 1700, and 

reprinted in 1820? L. 

| In the Advertisement pretixe dl to the re print of 1829, 

is stated “ Of the nothing is known, though it 

n conjectured he was the son of Captain Whitney 

who commanded one of the sh ps that a companied Sir 

Walter Raleigh in his voyage t ¥ 


vuthor 


» Guinea, 


“Circutrar Borpurs.” — Can you inform me 
what a circular bordure, or a bordure inwardly 
circular is? I cannot find it in any work on the 
science of heraldry. Her. 

tA “circular bordure” is a s border surround: 
ing the field, used to distinguish families of the same 
name, or persons bearing the same coat. } 


trip or 


Duren Vsarrer, printed at Norwich by An 
thony Sole NY by and Wilkinson 
advertised a copy of this for sule by auction o 
Janusry 23, 1862. Apparently this is the only 
copy known besides that in the library of Trinity 
Coll dublin. Who was the fortunate pur 
chaser and at what pric e? E. G. R. 

[It sold for 202. 


tioneers. 


4 


me. — Messrs. Sot 


The purchaser is unknown to the auc 


Carter When wa 
the Rev. Dr. Jolin Rippon’s Meeting House, ia 
Cartier Lane, Tooley Street, Southwark, taken 
down? And if the building materials were sold 
by public auction, when, and by whom ? Also, is 
there any print or engrav ing, and historical sketch 
of it? Any information respecting the above 
meeting-house will be acceptable. E. 

orical account of Carter Lane Meeting House 

ul in Wilson's Jfistory of Dissenting Churches, 

5. It was erected in 1757, for the congregt- 

ier the pastoral care of Dr. John Gill, who was sut- 
Dr. John Rippon. It wae taken down in the 

ite being required by the corporatiet 


u cony t 
ondon Bridge. <A spl 
+ of Manning and Bray’s Surrey (the p 
to Southwark), in the Guildhall library, cont 1ins at page 
610 a drawing of an interior and exterior view of this 
Meeting House. } 


Brourcat Verstoxs.— Has a collection of the 
Lord's Prayer (or parts of the Bible) translated 
into a number of languages, been published f If 
so, I shall take it as a favour if anyone will direct 
me to the book, and state price, 

[In Guthrie’s New System of Geography, Ato, 1792, will 
be found the Paternoster rendered into Welsh, French, 
Dutch, German, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Modera 
Gireek, Persian, and Arabic. Consult also The Bible 
crery Land (Bagster & Sons) for “ An Alphabetic al List 
ot Specimens in Native Characters.” The British ant 
Foreign Bible Society has also published specimens ¢ its 
different versions. 
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Replied, 
PROPHECIES FULFILLED. 
PROPHECIES OF ST. MALACHI RESPECTING THE POPES: 
PROPUECY RESPECTING THE CKIMEAN WAR. 
S. xii. 476; S. i. 49, 90.) 


It would be useless to enumerate all the pro- 
phets included in the collection referred to, 7x 
Miraculous Prophecies, §-c., because they mostly 
t ure tl misfortu and disasters threaten- 
ing the same sinking empire, and the same falling 
monarch, Popery and the Lope. 

The next to Nostradamus, as to date, is an Eng- 


otoriety, and who ought to have 


1 Astradamus. 


lshman of some 3 


been christen: 


“In a book of Mr. Lilly's (M marchy : or, No Monarchy, 
Ho), are hierogivphick prophecies, viz. of the Great 
Plague of London, expressed by graves and dead « rpses 3 
nd a scheme with ascending (the sign of London), and 
1 the twelve house Also there is a picture 


of London all on fire, also moles creeping . Perhaps 
Mr. Lilly might be contented to have people believe that 
this was from himself. Bat Mr. Thomas Flatman (poet) 
di that he had seen th hicroglyphics in an old 
pa t manuscript, writ in the time of the ni -- 
Aubrey’s Miscellunies ( Prophecies.) 


His predictions of the Fire and Plague of Lon- 
don have been Lic ed in “ N. « (i> ». Vii. 
173.) The prophecy of the Fire of London men- 
tioned by Bp. Parker, in his History of his own 
Times, p. 120, 1727, may be placed among the 
an! pro} het ies recognisedatter the yventi:— 


“In the year 1653, one Zeigler of Leipsick, wrote a 
book ag the ind principally against Mil- 
ton, in which the angry Prophet applied himself to the 
rebellious city in these words — ‘ 

“*Thou that art now proud London, in some time shalt 
not be at all; nay, uniéss all my notions and all th 
maxims of Policy deceive me, thou art not far from t Ly 


lad 


destruction,’ ’ 

“The Prophecy of the French Revolution, from 
a publication by the late Mr. Peter Jurieu in 
1687,” is too lone to be inserted, although it is re- 
markably characteristic of the present times, when 
France is “breaking with Rome and the Roman 
relizion.” 


“Many other instances,” writes the author of Miracu- 
lous Propheci« s, “I could adduce from a variety of authors, 
but the present m iy suflive, while I guide the reader's 
aitentions to two books I regiet I cannot pr e, or 
Would have given some extracts from them, as I know 
they cont ain many curious things; viz. Jistoire Prodi- 
greuse, written by Pere Arnanit; and Lux e Tenebris, a 
Colle tion of Visions and Prophecies in Ge rmany, trans- 
ated into Latin by Jo. Amos Comenius, printed at Am- 
Sterlam, 1655." 


The edition of Cotterus, 1657, is now before me. 
‘his false prophet and visionary enthusiast, with 
his coadjutors, Drabicius and the Bohemian 
Maiden, Christina Poniatovia, attracted consider- 
able notice in their day. ‘They prophesied that 
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173 

| the Turks were to ruin the House of Austria. 

| When Vienna was besieged in 1683 this book was 
prodigiously sought after, and sold at a very high 
price. Sex Worthingt Diary and rrespon= 
dence, edited by James Crossley, Esy., for the 
Chetham Society, who refers for a full and very 
interesting account of Lux in Tenebris, and the 
three prophets, to Bayle’s Dicti nary, under the 
heads “ Comenius,” “ Drabicius,” and “ Kotte. 
rus.” 

For the reason I have already given, I shall be 
content with noticing the prophecies of one more 
only of the inspired seers introduced in this col- 
lection ; viz. those of Malachy, which Mr. emp. 
nicks has already described, and respecting which 
I shall add “the terse business-like memoranda 
of old Aubre The Pr hecies of Malachy are 
exceeding strange. He describes the Popes by 
their coats of arms or their names, or manners. 
If his prophecies be true, there will be but fifteen 
popes more. It is printed in a book in §Svo, 
entitled, Bueelinit Historia Nucleus, 1654, in calce 
Libri, thus “ Prophetia Malachiz Monachi Ban- 

is et Afrchi] Episcopi Ardinfach]ensis, 
e Primatis, 1665, in two leaves.” (Au- 

description furnished in The Miraculous 
ies is more minute and historical than 
Moreri’s Dictionary, which alone I find 


ble of the works in which, according to your 


correspondent, Aymon states these prophecies are 
inserted. ‘ He gives the first place to the post- 
humous work of Ciaconius, who died in 1599, and 
whose Vite et Gesta Romanorum Poutificum et Car- 
dinaliwn was published by Francis de Morales 
Cabrera in 1601-2.” 

Moreri states that the savants have remarked 
that Ciaconius does not give an interpretatior. of 
sta, 


fae 


these prophecies in his Vi ‘ 
that those who have enumerated his works make 
no mention of these prophecies or of their expli- 
cations. I have not an opportunity of looking at 
his Bibliotheca, edited by Kapp, 1744, where they 
are probably inserted. It will be found in the 
Royal Library (Brit. Mus.), and the Bodlcian. 
We are, however, informed by Ware in his Come 
mentory of the Prelates of Trela id, 1704, that Ar- 
nold Wion published in 1595 this prophecy of 
the Bishops of Rome in his Liguum Vite, with 
an Exposition added by Alphonsus Ciaconius 
down to Pope Urban VII, which others have 
continued down to our time See also Bio- 
are pl ie Universe lle, sj v * M: iach e.” There is 
a copy ot the Lignum Vile in the Bodleian. A 
reference follows to De Thou, but I have looked 


in vain for any mention of them in two editions of 
De Thou or Thuanus. In Fabricius, Didlioth. 


Med. et Infima Latini'stis, other works are men- 
cioned in which they re inserted, s. v. “ Mala- 


thias.’ 


: 
| 
| 
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“ All these prophecies I find both recited, and, as far as 
then was, accomplished, explained, and by application, 
found to be very true and significant, in an Appendix to 
a book intituled Flores Historici, written by Johannes de 
Bussieres, a French Jesuit, in the year 1655.” 

Our author subjoins a few of the Pope's sym- 
hols, and their explications, beginning at the year 
1599. The following are selected because they 
contain historical illustrations not furnished by 
Moreri : — 

“ Gens perversa — Paul the Fifth, 1605. — In his days 
the Bohemians rose against the House of Austria,whom 


our author will have to be the perverse nation; but | 


why not rather the Venetians, with whom this Pope had 
great broils? 

“ In tribulatione Pacis — Gregory the Fifteenth, 1621. 
— As soon as he was made Cardinal he was sent by 
Paul V“ Legate to Savoy, and concluded a peace between 
the Duke and the King of Spain, and soon after was 
chosen Pope.” 

He concludes by remarking that, “according 


to this man’s reckoning, the final destruction of 


the Papacy and the bloody city will be completed 
in year of our Lord 1865.” 

The Pope immediately preceding Mr. Hexp- 
nicks’ first Pope is Clement XL, who is conse- 
quently intended by the symbol preceding “ De 
Bona Religione,” viz. “Flores Cireumdati” (see 


Moreri), which is thus commented upon by Sar- | 


torius (Cistercium Bis Tertium, p. 707): — 


“Cium hee scribo, vacat Sedes Apostolica per mortem 


Innocentii XII. Pontificis Maximi, atque ided occasione 
instantis Electionis produco decantatissima vaticinia 
Divi nostri Malachie, Hibernorum Archi Presulis, qui- 
bus divinitiis inspiratus, per sex prope jam secula Pon- 


tifices Romanos designavit in enigmatibus, que seu ipsi 
| 


Antistites summi rerum preclaré a se gestarum eventi- 
bus, seu eruditi, sagacitate ingenii hacteniis evolverint, 
evolvéntque feliciter deinceps. Ea vaticiniorum celebri- 
tas Cistercii opus est, de cujus gremio extitit Malachias 
Presul gloriosissimus. Opto porrd devotissimis magnis- 
que atfectibus, ut mox @ Romano & Sanctissimo Conclavi 
egrediatur Ecclesie universalis Pastor, qui Malachiae 
mente & symbolo floridam secum wtatem advehat in 
Floribus Circumdatus, queis Orbem Christianum bello- 
rum spinis nuper compunctum acerrimé, ad universorum 
Vota lxtissimé circumdet, ac cireumambiat! ” 

Probably the following passage in Quaresmius, 
Elucidatio Terre Sancte Historica, Theologica, 
Moralis, 2 vols. fol. 1639, originated the report 
mentioned ante, p. 90, that it contains a prophecy 
of the Crimean war : — 

“Circa id quod priore loco propositum est, possumus 
hujus Scriptoris (Francisci Navarri Valentiniani) senten- 
tiam ad quinque articulos reducere. Primus sit; Maho- 
metica secta, cum suis sectatoribus & singulariter Turci- 
cum Imperium, in spiritualibus & temporalibus finem 
habebit intra spatium annorum 251, tot enim dumtaxat 
illi supersunt. Quando verd scribebat Doctor Nauar 
Tus, Vertebatur annus nostra salutis 1604, quare secundiim 
istum anno 1555, vel circiter, quoad tam spiriiualia quam 
temporalia (hee enim duo rite in Mahometica secta & 
Imperio Turcico Auctor ille considerat) cessabit & finem 
habebit perdita ista superstitio.” — Tom. i. p. 265. 

CHetuam, 


re 
i 


I. Man, 1, 


The “prophecies of St. Malachi respecting the 
popes ” are gross forgeries, the composition of an 
idle monk. As such they have long since beeg 
exposed in the Acta Sunctorum of the Bollandists, 
Any of your readers who feel an interest in this 
matter, will find all the particulars respecting 
those pretended prophecies, and their real author, 
in the Life of St. Malachi, as published by the 


| Jesuit Fathers in their invaluable work. The 


invention of false prophecies was at one time of 
frequent use in political warfare; and I am sorry 
to say the practice of it is not yet discontinued. It 
is now some years since I exposed the “ prophecies 
of St. Columbkill” as forgeries, invented by per. 
sons calling themselves “ Irish patriots,” for the 
purpose of perpetuating inimical feelings towards 
the English nation in the hearts of my country. 
men. In exposing the “Columbkill,” I had to 
refer to the “ Malachi” prophecies, which had been 
tacked on to them as a corroborative testimony 
of their authenticity; and I then proved that 
they were “ fictions,” backed up by “ falsehoods.” 

W. B. Mac Cans. 


These prophecies are not considered by the 
learned as entitled to any credit. ‘They appear to 
have been fabricated in the conclave of 1590, by 
the partisans of Cardinal Simoncelli. The conclave 
lasted almost two months, and ended in the elec 
tion of Cardinal Cremona, who took the name of 
Gregory XLV. It is evident that great scope is 
given for explanation, when the prophecies are 
iimited to two or three words; and though I am 
not prepared to apply any previous to Pope 
Pius VL, Iam persuaded that the explanation of 
most of them would be very easy. All those sub- 
sequently to Pius VI. are explained very fairly, 
with a single exception. No one has ventured to 
show how De belueis Hetrurie applied to Gre 
gory XVI. F.CH 


ISABELLA AND ELIZABETH. 

(2™ S, xii. 364, 444, 464, 522; 3° S. i. 59, 1138) 

I hoped some one would, long ere this, have 
pointed out the fact that these words are etymo- 
logically different, although they may be con 
founded by those who know no better. Theres 
one witness to which we can appeal in order to 
ascertain the facts of the case: I mean the ol 
Syriac version of the Bible, where we get the 
Shemitic names written in accordance with their 
etymology. It is well known that the Greek 
language cannot express the true form of the 
word Elizabeth, any more than the English can 
do it. But any Shemitic language can do this; 
and hence we find most clearly preserved, the dit 
tinction between Isabel and Elizabeth in the Sy- 
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ric. In 1 Kings, xxi. 5, Jezebel, which I must 
identify with Isabel, is written in Syriac Jzubel, 


Heb. Sar Izebel. The same form 


of the word occurs in Rev. ii. 20. In Luke i. 57, 


the word which the Greeks wrote Elizabeth, is in 


bal 
Syriac written and corresponds to 


the Heb. sazhbe, but cannot be exactly repre- 
sented by English characters. Now no one with 
aspark of knowledge of Shemitie philology can 
confound these two words, each of which is a 
compound, and each component different. The 
same broad distinction appears in Arabic. Pory- 
gLoTtus is utterly mistaken in identifying them, 
and no one can do it who looks at them when 
written in their original characters. As to the 
etymological meaning of the names, Elizabeth 
may be explained “* The Oath of God.” The 
curious may like to know that the first of the 
name on record, was the wife of Aaron (Exod. 
vi. 22), and that in the English version she is 
called Elisheba. In accordance with Greek cus- 
tom, the LXX. writes this lady's name Elisabeth 
and Elisabet. It must be remembered that Je- 
zebel in 1 Kings, xvi. 31, &c. is not a Hebrew | 
name at all. Jezebel was daughter of Ethbaal, 
king of Tyre and Sidon, a Pheenician therefore, 
and an idolater. To the Pheenician we must look | 
for the derivation of the word, unless we can find 
its independent use in other Shemitic languages. 
Doctors differ as to its real meaning, and I will 
hot attempt to decide. I will only say that on 
philological grounds I should identify Isabella 
with Jezebel, and distinguist from Eliza- 


h it 
beth, with which it has no affinity whatever. 
B. I. C. 


Potyctortus quotes Elisabella as Italian. May 
Task him for his authority? I have never seen 
this name in any Ital. book, nor can I find it in 
any one of siv Ital. dict. (two of them standard 
works) which I happen to have by me. 

Elisabetta} is the word which I have always seen 
and which these six dict. all give. Remove the 
crosses from its ¢’s, and Elisabella is at once pro- 
duced; still the difference is one of extreme im- 
portance as far as the present question is con- | 
cerned. Is it possible that Porya@rorrus has not 
noticed the crosses on the f's ? 

also quotes Elisabetha as French 
and Italian. I must again ask for his authority, 


* Isabella is capable of another derivation: asa Spanish 
Word, Ise a woman, and bella fair. ‘The objection to this 
1a that Ise is a cant or vulgar word, although from the 
Arabic. The objection is not fatal. 

t In an Ital. ‘Test. I have Elisabet is used. 
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| as it would not, I think, be easy to find a woman’s 
name in French which terminates in a, or one in 
Italian containing a th. Cuance. 


LAMBETH DEGREES. 
(3" §. i. 36, 133.) 


Since my former communication and upon fur- 
ther inquiry, I find the Archbishop's degree in 
Medicine is no longer available to enable any re- 
cipient thereof to obtain a qualification to practice 
the science in medicine. 

By an Act which received the royal assent 2nd 
August, 1858, entitled “ An Act to regulate the 
Qualifications of Practitioners in Surgery, and to 
be cited as The Medical Act, 21 & 22 Vict. c. 90, 
sect. 15,” certain provisions are made and de- 
clared for the due registration of medical prac- 
titioners ; and by Schedule A. of the same Act, 
amongst the enumerated qualifications for regis- 
tration of such, as being a Fellow or Licentiate of 
the College of Physicians, Surgeons, &c., the 10th 
is as follows, viz. : 

“ Doctor, or Bachelor, or Licentiate of Medicine, or 
Master in Surgery of any University of the United King- 
dom, or Doctor of Medicine by Doctorate granted prior to 
the passing of the said Act, by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.” 

Although this section of the Act recognises the 
validity of the Archbishop's grant of the degree 
of Doctor in Medicine prior to the passing thereof, 
and does not in express words away or 


ke 
take 


abolish the privilege or power of the Archbishop ; 
nevertheless, it deprives the Lambeth degree ot 
any effect since the 2nd Aug. 1858, as affording a 
qualification for legally exercising ihe 

tte 


of a Doctor in Medicine. 


I observe none of your correspondents have 


, stated what are the exact provisions of 25 Hen. 


VIII. c. 21, under which these degrees are granted. 
It is — 

“An Act concerning the Exoneration of the King's 
Subjects from Exactions and Impositions heretofore paid 
to the See of Rome: and for having Licenses and Dis- 
pensations within this realm without suing further for 
the same.” 

See. 2 provides that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury shall have power to grant “ all manner such 
licenses, dispensations, compositions, faculties, 
grants, rescripts, delegacies, instruments, and all 
other writings for causes not being contrary or 
repugnant to the Holy Scriptures and laws of 
God, as heretofore hath been used and accustomed 
to be had and obtained by your Highness, or any 
your most noble progenitors, or any of your or 
their subjects at the See of Rome”: but sec 4 
enacts, that where the dispensations, &c., should 
be “of such importance that the tax for the ex- 
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pedition thereof at Rome extended to the sum of 
4l. or above,” they must be confirmed by letters 
patent under the Great Seal, to be enrolled in 
Chancery. Jon J. Worxarp, M.A. 


Mienart Scott's Writincs on Astronomy 
(3'¢ i. 131.) The three works enquired for 
by Sir G. C. Lewis do not appear to have been 
seen by any of the modern writers who have made 
the great astrologer’s writings the subject of their 
study. Daunou, in the Histoire Littéraire de la 
France, (tome xx. p. 49), says, after quoting the 
titles of the treatises in question, — “Ces produe- 
tions ne sont guére indiquées que par leurs titres, 
sans renseignement précis sur leurs sujets, sur 
leurs caractéres, ni sur les dépdts qui les peuvent 
recéler.” M. Hauréau, in his prize essay De la 
Philosophie Scolastique (2 tomes, 8vo, Paris, 1850), 
alludes in a note (t. i. p. 470) to a manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library, under the title of “ Mich. 
Scoti Opera Astrologica ;” and adds, it is probable 
that the greater portion of the astrological works 
may be found in that MS. As M. Jourdain is 
said to have proved, according to M. Hauréau, 
that English bibliographers have increased the 
number of Michael Scott's versions from Aristotle, 
by describing the same work under two different 
titles, it might be well to make his accusation a 
subject of inquiry, as far as practicable, through 
the medium of “N.& Q.” Perhaps by this means 
some of the missing Astronomical Treatises may be 
discovered bound up along with those on astrology. 
M. Hauréau mentions some MSS. of Scott that 
arein the Bibliothéque Nationale, under No. 1614 
of Saint Germain-des-Prés. J. Macray. 


No doubt these titles come originally from 
Bale, who gives them just as Jourdain has done, 
except that all three have “ lib. i.” affixed. <As 
Bale gives no account of the habitat of his manu- 
scripts, it frequently happens that they are not 
found. ‘Tanner, who has picked up a little in- 
formation on some works, says nothing more than 
Bale about these. But there is one astrological 
work described by Tanner as “ MS. in bibl. Bodl. 
NE. tom. x. 3,” under the title Liber Introduc- 
torius, sive Judicia Questionum. Of this, Tanner 
says that it contains the whole science of astro- 
nomy and astrology. If this be so, I should not 
be surprised at its containing all the three writings 
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S. 1. Man. 1, 62, 


Gil of all-work : a useful companion, fit to do any 
dirty work at a patron’s command. W.S. 


With regard to the etymology of the word 
toad-eater, I may mention that I have heard an 
ingenious suggestion, that it is a Spanish word, 
todita, anglicis ed. 

Todo in Spanish is “ all.” Todita would not 
appear in the dictionaries, as it is a colloquial 
diminutive, such as I am informed are common 
in Spanish, and may be formed out of any word. 
It would mean, “ my dear Zitile all,” or some such 
thing; and I believe would properly apply to one 
of female sex, as in truth the undignified name 
“ Toady” commonly does. 

The great antiquity, however, of some of your 
correspondent’s quotations is rather against this 
view. 


Sir Francts Bryan (3 S. i. 110). — Sir 
Francis Bryan was the second son of Sir Thomas 
Bryan, of Masworth, co. Bucks, Knt., by Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir Humphrey Bouchier, Knt., 
whose son John succeeded his grandfather as 
Lord Berners. His mother was the Lady Mar- 
garet Bryan, well known as the “ Lady Mistress” 
to Queen Elizabeth when an infant. The grand- 
father of Sir Francis was Sir Thomas Bryan, 
Knt., Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. The 
wills of both the elder and younger Sir Thomas 
are printed in Nicolas’s Test. Vetust., pp. 449, 551, 
from Harl. MS. 380, with several genealogical 
particulars. The arms of Sir Francis, as Knight 
Bannerett, are blazoned in the MS. Cotton., Claud. 
C. iii. fol. 165. Sir Francis inherited the estate 
at Masworth in consequence of the death of his 
elder brother, vita patris, and sold it in 1543 to 
John Bassett. LE. E. Estcourt. 

Birmingham. 


Lucky anp Untucky Days xii. 104.)— 


| A Book of Presidents (precedents), published in 


for which Sir G. C. Lewis inquires, perhaps only | 


inter alia, 


For it is certain that Bale has often | 


given chapters out of books as separate books, and | 


even when he has mentioned the whole works 
A. De Morean. 


this 
in the same list. 


Toap-Earer S. i. 128.) —I have often | 
heard the derivation of toad-eaters as todito or | 


todita, from the Spanish todos, i. e. a Jack or a 


London in 1616, contains a Calendar, many of 
the days in which have the letter n affixed: 
“which signifieth such dayes as the Egyptians 
note to be dangerous to begin or take anything in 
hand, as to take a journey or any such like thing.” 
The days thus marked are: — 

January 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 15, 17, 19. 

February 7, 10, 17, 27, 28. 

March 15, 16, 28. 

April 7, 10, 16, 20, 21. 

May 7, 15, 20. 

June 4, 10, 22. 

July 15, 20. 

August 1, 19, 20, 29, 30. 

September 3, 4, 6, 7, 21, 22. 

October 4, 16, 24. 

November 5, 6, 28, 29. 

December 6, 7, 9, 15, 17, 22. 


Philade Iphia. 
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EartTuquakes In Encianp (3" §. i. 15, 94.) — 
In Guernsey, an English island at any rate, I felt 
the shock of an carthquake one night in the spring 


of 53. I lived in 


a house cluse to the New 


Ground; and, for the benefit of a small baby re- 
cently arrived, we had a nursery upstairs. I was 


lying on a sofa in that room, when I felt a kind of 


shudder ; the bell wires rattled violently ; and my 
first impression was that a very heavy waggon was 
passing along the street. My friend, Dr. Bromby, 
who was then Principal of Elizabeth College, and 
is now Head Master of the Melbourne Royal 
Grammar School, told me next morning that he 


had felt the same. ] 


Ie had been sitting up over a 


mathematical problem, in which we both were in- 
terested, and thereby caught the earthquake. As 


tothe fissures at Newstead Abbey, 
coal-mines near? Lord Middleton's 


are there any 


lodge at Wol- 


laton House, near Nottingham, has lately been 

imperilled by subterranean diggings, and is full of 

fissures. The neighbourhood is carboniferous. 


Your corresponde 


Mortimer 
nt A. A. will perhaps value 


the following extract from the Parish Register of 


St. Pancras, Exeter: 


“On the 19* of Jully. 


the clocke in the mort 


shake with an carthquake that peoy 


the spelling is preserved. 
, 1727, between foure and five of 
1ing. al the houses in Exeter did 


ile was shaktin theire 


beds from one side to the other, and was al over Ex gland, 


and in some t 


tis of a certai 


n truth,” 


Exeter. 


Sir William Dugd: 


an earthquake which 
tober, 1683 : 


“A small earthquake 


es beyound sea, but doed but littiedamage : 


Cuartes Wortny. 


ule thus notices, in his Diary, 
occurred on the 6th of Oc- 


this night at about eleven of the 


. 
cock wth a rumbling noyse, like thunder afarr of ” —The 


Life, Diar 


edited by Wm. Hainper, 


y, and Corre spond nee of Sir Win, Dugdale, Kt. 
, F.S.A, d4to, 1827, pp. 146. 


K. P. D. E. 


S. i. 69.) think that I can 
satisfy your correspondent L.M. in his query 
with regard to the book in which the statement 


is made concerning 


the window through which 


Charles I, passed to ithe seaffuld. In Jesse's Me- 
morials of London, vol. ii. p. 192, L. M. will find 


the following words: 


“At the renovation 
Whitehall) a few years 


of the Banqueting House (at 
since, a fact was made apparent, 


which I imagine will be considered as setting the question 
at rest, Having curiosity enough to visit the interior of 
the building, the walls of which were then laid bare, a 
space was pointed out to me, between the upper and lower 
centre windows, of about seven feet in height and four in 


Sreadth, the bricks of 
jagged appearance, ani] 
evidently of a different 


uilding, There can be | 


which presented a broken and 
the brick work introduced was 
de. * from that of the rest of the 
l doubt that it was through 


hi 
this passag * that Charles waike! to the fatal st age. In- 


deed, when we consider 
hat the execution took 


how conclusive is the evidence 
place in jront of the Banqueting 
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! 
IIouse, and how improbable it is that such solid and 


beautiful masonry should have been disturbed and broken 
through for any other purpose, we shall perhaps be par- 
doned for looking upon it as seiting the question for ever 


at rest.” 
A. O. A. 

“Tne Excertion proves Tuk Rute” (2™ §, 
xii. 347.) — This, without anything farther, is 
nonsense. ‘The true reading is, “ ‘The exception 
proves the rule in things not excepted.” UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

Evrorran Iconorancr or America (2™ xii. 
67.) — M. Alexandre Dumas, in his very enter- 
taining novel of Le Capitaine Pamphile, says 
(vol, i. p. 249,) that the wolves of the forests of 
Canada, when pressed by hunger, sometimes come 
down as far as the strects of Portland and Boston. 
In vol. ii. p. 25, he describes his hero as behold- 
ing, from the summit of a mountain, “ Philadel- 
phia, rising like a queen, between the green 
waters of the Delaware and the blue waves of the 
ocean.” UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

Grammar Scnuoors S. xii. 502; 3S, 
i. 36.) —A reference to Carlisle’s Endowed Gram- 
mar Schools, will I think assist your correspon- 
dent’s inquiry. II. 8. G. 

Crereyman’s Riegut to TAKE THE Cuatr (2"° 
S. xii. 454.)—For a directly contrary opinion to 
those quoted (3' S. i, 18) by S. L. and Mr. 
Workanxp, I with pleasure refer Mir. Mewnurn 
to The Parish, by Mr. Toulmin Smith (pub- 


| lished by Sweet, Chancery Lane, in 1854), in 


which that learned gentleman, in a masterly way, 
devotes the whole of Chapter VI. to “ The posi- 
tion of the Parson or Minister in respect to the 
affairs of the Parish.” No dayman can read that 
chapter without being convinced that the common 
law of England is “dead against” the right of 


| the beneficed clergy to be considered the heads 


of their parishes, and to hold the right of pre- 
siding over all ordinary vestry meetings. It cer- 
tainly appears plainly to me that such assumptions 
are equally against common sense, and, judging, 
from the particular Act under which the church 
here was built some thirty years ago, the legis- 
lature also seems to have so thought, for it gives 
no authority to the incumbent to preside, except 
over meetings for church rates, which meetings, J 
presume, are considered to be of an ecclesiastical 
lature. R. W. Drxon. 


Seaton Carew, co. Durham. 


Surnames (3 S. iv. 67.)—Of the names se- 
lected as curious and unusual by your corre- 
spondent S. M.S., I may remark that Cahill at 
least is very common (especially among the lower 
classes), in the South of Ireland. Byles I think 
is not uncommon in Devonshire. ‘Tinney, or 
Tinne, I believe is a Dutch name; at least I re- 


1, 762, i 
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member a Dutch merchant of the name who wa 
settled in Liverpool many years since. M. F. 


Mr. Pipkin is a member of the Convention of 
Missouri; Mr. Silvertooth was a member of the 
Kentucky Legislature, but was expelled lately as 
a secessionist; Dr. Toothaker is a physician in 
this city; a Mr. Vile recently died here; the Rev. 
Mr. Gulliver is pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Norwich, Connecticut ; the Rev. Mr. Drum, and 
the Rev. Mr.Camp, Episcopal Clergymen of Tren- 
ton, N. J., have gone to the war as chaplains of 
two New Jersey regiments. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 

Evriripes anp Menanper S. i. 51.) —The 
hostility of the Athenians to the Spartans is 


shown very strongly in the Andromache of Eu- | 


ripides (v. 445, &c.) : — 
Sraprys évorxor, 5dAca BovAevtypia, 
Wevduy dvaxres, «.7.A. 

That there was justice in this charge of per- 
fidy, as viewed on the Athenian side of the ques- 
tion, appears from itsconfirmation by Aristophanes, 
the enemy of Euripides, who says, in the Achar- 
nians (v. 508), 

Pads, obre riaris, SpKos 


Miiller (Lit. of Greece, i. 373), says, — 


“The want of honour and sincerity, with which he | 


(Euripides) charges the Spartans, appears to refer par- 
ticularly to the transactions of the year 420, Olymp. 89, 
4, when Alcibiades, by his intrigues, had got the Spar- 
tan ambassadors to say before the people something dit- 
ferent from what they bad intended and wished to speak. 
—a deceit which no one saw through at the time.—Thucyd. 
v. 45,” 

Euripides in the same play (v. 595, &c.) treats 
the Spartan women with great severity, as in- 
capable of chastity, even if they wished it. 

Aristotle (Poiit. ii. 9), speaks of their women as 
living without restraint in every improper indul- 


gence and luxury, and also cf the corruption of | 
Plutarch (Zycurgus, 30) | 


the men by money. 
attributes their corruption to gold and silver 
brought from their wars; and admits the justice 
of the general censure of their women by lbycus, 
Sophocles, and other poets. (Numa and Lycurg. 
compared, 3.) T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 

Lizars (24S, xii. 434.)—In 1317, Willielmi 
de Lysuris and Gregorii de Lysuris were called 
“ Lairds of Gorton,” or Domini de Gourton; and 
held lands near Roslin Castle, Edinburgh. See 
a work called Genealogie of the Sainte Claires of 
Rosslyn, by Father Richard Augustin Hay, Prior 
of St. Pieremont ; republished at Edinburgh, 1835. 

The name Lysuris is also in the “ Battle Abbey 
Roll, 1066.” 

At a later date, the Lizars’s possessed property 
where the silk-mill now stands in Edinburgh. 

D, M. 
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Motiny Acr (2™ S. xii. 418.) — Xavier is 
quite correct in his observation that certain pun. 
ishments, extending to limb, are contemplated by 
the first section of the Mutiny Act as being au. 
thorized by law ; but what these punishments are, 
I think it would puzzle the framers of the Act 
to tell us. It is probably an old traditional form 
of words that has been repeated by the legisla. 
ture for upwards of a century without any mean- 
ing being attached to it. I must observe, however, 
that the protection that Xavier speaks of does 
not appear to be confined to the United Kingdom, 
The British Islands have also for some years past 
been included in the clause. What are the Bri- 
tish Islands? Menor. 


Tuomas Siuon (2"4 S, xii. 403.) — As Pierre 
Simon (supposed to be the father of Thomas 
Simon the engraver) is described in the marriage 

| register as Natif de Londres, it would appear that 
if the family was of French origin they were pro- 
bably settled in England before the time of his 
birth. ‘This would carry back their emigration 
| some way into the sixteenth century ; and I would 
beg to inquire whether there is any memorial ofa 
family of the name of Simon having fled either 
from Dieppe, or elsewhere in France during the 
| troubles which followed the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew in 1572? 
Can any connection be traced between Pierre 
Simon, who married Anne Germain, and Peter 
| Simon of the ballad of Sir Andrew Barton, “ the 
ablest gunner of all the realm” ? Menon. 


| 
| Herarpic Query (3™ §. i. 68.) — If the pre 
| 


position on is supplied immediately after mention 
| of the colour of the field, we shall find the mullets, 
or estoiles in their proper place, on the chevron. 
This coat then, with some variations of colour and 


a different crest, will correspond to one given m, 


Burke's Armory by the name of “ Wase,” de 
scribed of Rotherby, co. Lincoln, and of London; 
and in Hollar’s “ Plates of Arms” to Thorotons 
Notts, folio, 1677, a similar coat occurs impaling, 
| —gules, a pale engrailed or, between four lions 
| rampant argent (without any name), inscribed 

* John Wast, of London, and his wife,” referring 
| to page 504 of that work. H. 6. 


| Dowson Fairy (3" i, 110.) — Your com 

respondent J. may perhaps like to have the fol- 

lowing memorandum : — 

| John Dowson (living 35 Eliz.), by indenture 
dated 22 Oct. of that year, conveyed to Wn. 

Frodsom, Esq. et al., all those his messuages and 

| lands in Walton in Le Dale, co. Lane., for the 
respective uses therein limited; viz., for the ust 
of the said John Dowson himself during his life 


and after his decease to the use of John Frodsom, 
alias John Dowson, lawful or reputed son o! the 
said John D., and to the heirs males of his body 
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lawfully begotten. This last John ob circa 1644, 
leaving an eldest son and heir, Edward Dowson, 
whose mother’s name was Elizabeth, and who 
were both living 25 May, 1655. Cur, Horrer. 


The coat of arms ascribed by Holme to that 
name, will now be found borne by the Dawsons 
of Sutterby, co. Lincoln, and ‘Tipperary in Ireland, 
to whom it appears to have been confirmed in 
1664, as well as by those of the latter name in 
Lancashire. Vide Burke’s Armory. Il. G. 


Arms 1x Cromwert Suterp (3" S. i, 109.) — 
Argent, a bull's head sable, armed or, is the 
achievement of Walrond, of Bradfield, near Uff- 
culm, Devon. See their monuments in Uffculm 
church. To H.S. G. of {Pedmore, these: Haste, 
haste, post haste. P. Hurcurnson. 


Famity or Paravicrn (3 §. i. 110.) — The 
name Paravicin appears corroborated by an ac- 
count of a monument at Saint Dunstan's in the 
East, given by Hatton in his New View of London, 
edit. 1708, to the memory of “Sir Peter Para- 
vicin, Kn‘, who departed this life 29th of January, 
1696, aged 59 years”*; and the arms are given 
there as gules, a swan, argent, which by different 


a goose. The arms in question allied to the 


Cromwell family may still be those of the Pala- | 


vicini; they are evidently foreign. I. G. 


Tenure or Cuurcu Livryes 


(3 S. i, 109.) — Your correspondent instances | 
cases of upwards of fifty years, but the Rev. | to the asceticism of the Jansenists; his moderation in his 
Samuel Angier held the rectory of St. Mary | 


Woolnoth, Lombard Street, for sixty-five years, 
(from 1689), which is perhaps unexampled. Non- 
residence being then the fashion, he was snugly 
housed at St. Margaret's, Westminster. 


H. Anater. | 


15, Hyde Park Gate, South. 


Matcurs (3™ S. i. 126.) — I appre- 
hend that spelling matches are quite an “ American 


ution "; at least, I can say from experience | more active and interested in “ religious politics ” 


that they are very common in the Western States 
of the Union, and I have witnessed them in 
Canada, but have never heard of anything similar 
to them on this side of the Atlantic. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


7 | of boys I ever met in my life. 
observers has been styled a pelican, and by others | 


| of Robert Blair (Wodrow Society)., 


above described ; and so proficient do the scholars 
become under this kind of training, that I would 
back the members of many a spelling club in the 
remote west, against the like number of under- 
graduates from one of our Universities. The 
writer has a distinct recollection of joining in one 
of these spelling matches at a little village in 
Ohio some eight years since ; and notwithstanding 
he thought himself “well up” in orthography, 
being ignominiously defeated by an arch-looking 
Buckeye damsel of twelve. D. M. Srevens. 
Guildford. 


In the school where I passed some years of my 
early life this system was acted on; and while the 
successful competitor had a small prize, all mis- 
takes in spelling had the punishment inflicted of 
the boys making the mistakes being obliged to 
write the word correctly from one to two hun- 
dred times. The plan adopted was this: The 
schoolmaster read a sentence or two, which the 
boys wrote down as he read them, and the papers 
were then given in and the mistakes marked ; 
the consequence was, that the pupils of that school 
were more correct in their spelling than any set 
Sussex. 


Asr. Leicuron (3" §. i. 3, 74.) —Errionnacu 
will find much very interesting information con- 
cerning this excellent man in the Autobiography 
See the 
Index for passages referring to him : — 

“To satires composed against him; his decided leaning 


Diocesan Courts; his pretended disregard of worldly 
pomp; goes to London to court; is desirous to demit his 
place; pleads that all the Presbyterian ministers might 
be indulged; comes from court Abp. of Glasgow in a 


| new mode.” 


And, — few indexes being incapable of ad- 
denda — let me refer also to pp. 399, 403, 410. 
It is remarkable to observe the distrust and cen- 
sure with which this worthy man was evidently 
regarded by his brethren in the faith, perhaps 


than he was. See also Robert Hall's eulogy of 
his writings, comparing them to Psalm xxiii. 


| Works of R. Hall, (ed. 1833), vol. i. p. 270; and 


The “laws by which they are conducted” are | 
very simple : they are generally held in the dis- | 
trict school-house (often a log hut) under the | 


superintendence of the school-master or mistress, 
who, taking a spelling-book, gives a word from 
it to the first in the row of scholars, and so on in 
rotation. When any scholar is unable to spell 
the word given him correctly, he sits down, the 
last one up being considered the victor. In some 
Villages spelling clubs” are formed, and prizes 
offered, which are contested for in the manner 


* See also Allen’s Hist. of London, iii. p. 379. 


| 


Atheneum, March 23, 1861, p. 390: Review of a 
Poem on Leighton entitled “ The Bishop's Walk.” 

A very interesting account of the Archbishop 
is given in Lights of the World by Dr. Stoughton 
(Religious Tract Society) where he is given as an 
illustration of “ The Peacefulness of 


Patmotoaus Famiry (2™ S. ix. 101.) —In 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields’ Register is the following 
marriage entry : — 

“ 1633. Augt 14.—Andrew Peliologus and Elizabeth 


C.J. R. 
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$Hisecllancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Memoir of the Life of § Sir Mare Isambard Brunel, Civil 
Engineer, Vice Preside a of the Royal Society, Corre- 
sponding Memhe rof the Tnstitute of France, By Richard 
Beamish, F.R.S. (Longman.) 

Mare Isambard Brunel was a man of whom both his 
native country and his adopt ed country might well be 
proud. The inventor of the block k — ry, the pro- 
jector and successful constructor of : Thames Tunnel, 
and to whom we are indebte i besides s for a host of great 
engineering works and mechanical contrivances by which 
all the world has benefitted, deserved to the story 
of his useful, eventful, and honorable care irrated by 
a friendly hand. He has found a su le Biographer in 


| 


Mr. Beamish, long a professional associate and confiden- | 


tial friend, who describes clearly and briefly the various 

important engineering and mechanical operations of 

Brunel, and in so doing brings out incidentally also the 

salient features of his c haracter. The book will be read 

with es ecial interest by scientific men, but will som 

be welcomed by the reading public generally, as a ple 
ant memorial of a good and great man. 


De Quincey’s Works. Author’s Edition l. I. Co nfes- 
sions of an English Opium Eater. By nhs De Qui nee} 
Carefully re erscd by the Author, “and greatly enlarged, 
(A. & C, Blac! 

This is an e dk ivour to bring the works of one who 

ronounce by co mpetent authorities the “ great 
master of English composition ” under the notice of and 
within the reac oh of a far cr ater number of readers than 
have yet had an opportunity of making themselves ac- 
— with the learning, imagination, and eloquence 

f Thomas De Quincey. lis writings have been for the 
aon part imbedded in the anonymous pages of periodi- 
cals, and when collected some few years since, it is sup- 
posed they were published at too high a price. The 
volumes are now r see from 7s. 6d. to 4s. Gd. 5 and the 
series, which opens with his wondrous Confessions of an 
English Opium ‘Eater, which so startled the ig world 
when it appeare 1 in the London Magaz ine some forty 
years Since, will, we trust, be widely circulated. Those 
who would know more of the literary character of De 
Quincey should study the article so entitled in The Quar- 
terly Review for July 1860, 

Men of the Times. 


A Biographical Dictionary of | 


Eminent Living Charac ters (including Women). A new | 


Edition, thoroughly revised and brought down to the present 
Time. By ¥ iward Walfor: 1, M.A. (Routledge.) 

Of the design of this book we have already spoken 
most favourably in our notice of the previous editions of 
it. If those editions deserved to be well spoken of, the 
present, which has been so enlarge! by the addition of 
about fourteen hundred new Memoirs, and by the re- 
casting and remodelling of those included in the former 
editions as to be almost a new work, has yet higher 
claims to our good word: and we cordially recommend 
this “Red Book of Celebrities” as a most desirable 
library companion for every reader of the public journals, 
for of every leading s man in his profession — be that pro- 
fession, arms, science, or literature—that reader will find 
a brief but satisfactory sketch. 


The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, exhibiting 


the most important Discoveries and Improvements of the | 


= Fear, Sc. By John Timbs, F.S.A. (Lockwood & 
0 

The Year-Book of Facts, one of the most useful of the 
many compilations for which Mr. Timbs has won him- 
self so well-merited a reputation, has been so long before 


the public that we need only chronicle the appearancegf 
this new volume, which is illustrated by a portrait & 
Mr. Fairbairn, to accompany the Memoir of that eminent 
engineer, which forms a fitting introduction to th 
volume. 


School Days of Eminent Men, by John Timbs, F.SA 
Second Edition, revised, and partly re-written. 
wood & Co.) 

This little book has already reached a second editiog: 
which has been entirely re-arranged, and partly re-wrife 
ten, and contains, in ad litio m to the former illustrationgg 
twenty portraits drawn by William Harvey. 


Brambles and Bay Leaves: Essays on Things Homdy 
and Beautiful. By Shirley Hibberd. Secon Edition, eal 
rected and revised. (Gre ombridge & Sons.) 

We know no books, of which the tone is healthier, tha 
those of Mr. Shirley Hibberd, whose love of the beautht 
ful in nature, and power of making his readers share hi 
feeling, enables him to make popular every branch@® 
natural science on which it is his pleasure to discourmy 
= present little volume, which consists of a series @ 

ssays, illustrative chiefly of the beautiful of “ greem™ 

ings, is well calculated to add to Mr. Iibberd’s reputae 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


of Price, of the following Books to be sent 
he itl by whom they are re required, and whose names and & 
ens for that purpose: 
*s Nationa Eprrion or Saanserane. The follow 
are wanted: Troilus and Cressida, Coriolanus, ¢ 

Antony and C! copatra, Pericies. Poems+ Pat 

Wanted by A. H.C, inner Strect, Clerkenwell, E.C, 
Tur Orv Macaarne for 1740. 

Wanted by Mr. Grant, 30, Drummond Place, Edinburgh. 


Batxra. By G.S. Carey. 1799. 
Wanted by Juin Wilson, Bookseller, 93, Great Russell Street, 


en's Farny Leornos ano Trapirions or Tr 


Crox mm or nna 
Part I. London: Murray, 1828. 
»rarian, Hon. Soc. King’s 


Wanted by 2. 2. Stewa 


Avene er Ture pone. (Vol. I.) 3 Vols. : Lambert 
douin, 178 

Bioonarny. (Vol. I.) 12 Vols. 12mo. London; 

CEevaes ov Comrr Antone TT ans (Vol. IL.) Vols. l2mo. 
without place or name of printer, or publisher (but in fact printed i 
Didot at Paris.) 

Wanted by Lord Lyttelton, Ungley, Stourbridge. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


F. W. Yes, and a very t informed one, as 


the work referred to sufficie 


C.(D omaday.) We have a note fo pondent. 

forward it? 

C. (Richmond.) AD the poiats ‘hed have been wel 
tha cor ut lis friadly Note, 


witht on which he treats 
H. B. Old Sir Ralph Vern nour Ist 
B. Mipoteron. Wiashbourne’s poem on“ The Passing Bel” 
the one inquired after, ante | a 
Ennara. —3rd i. p. 137, col. ii. 1. 16, cod Mr.;” at 
Sor” House" read Houx;” at 1. 31, for le road” qelenm.” 


“ Norrs ann Quentzs” is published at noon on Friday, and is al 
tesued in Mowruty Pan The Subscription for Commie 
Six Montha forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the fate 
vearly is ils. which may be paid by Post Office 

favour of Messas. Bett Fieer Sraest, 
ail Commexications von tux Evrron shoul! be addressed. 
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